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THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL: 
IDEA AND REALITY 


REV. GERARD S. SLOYAN* 


In 1949 there appeared a sociological study entitled Elm- 
town’s Youth, the work of a Yale researcher named Hollings- 
head.! It is a document of considerable importance because of 
the light it sheds on adolescent behavior. The Committee on 
Human Development of the University of Chicago was the spon- 
soring body of the inquiry. The sociologist author strove for 
objectivity throughout, hoping to find what was there rather 
than what he thought should have been there. He achieved 
it so well that by the time he had concluded questioning 735 
adolescent boys and girls, their parents and their townsfolk, over 
the course of a year, and set down the findings, there was in 
store for the reader the clear impression that a fairly complete 
picture had been drawn. 

Of all the aspects of high school or “withdrawee” life (Hol- 
lingshead’s term for those who discontinue study) in a corn- 
belt community of ten thousand people, none seems to have 
been omitted, with the notable exception of a tabulation of 
virtues and higher ideals. If the young people have any prayer 
life, or engage in any heroic struggles for integrity or purity, or 
adhere to standards other than those set by group life around 
them, that fact is not adequately recorded.? It may be that 
the sociologist did not know what things to look for or did 
not feel that such attitudes of mind lay properly within the 
scope of a study of observable behavior. Whatever the case, 
the result of his reticence, of his inability or his failure to probe 
is that breaches of the moral or social code have a much better 
chance of being set down than their earnest observance. To 
illustrate that a scandal carries farther than a tale of sanctity, 
Ronald Knox says that Our Lady lived and died unknown, 


*Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, Ph.D., is an instructor in the Department of 
Religious Education at The Catholic University of America. 

1 August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth. New York: John Wiley 
and Son, 1949. 

2 Ibid., chap. x, pp. 243-266. The chapter, entitled “Religion and 
Religious Behavior,” leaves this statement undisturbed. 
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but all Jerusalem knew when Judas hanged himself. Normal 
good behavior and, a fortiori, holiness, besides being unsuitable 
as newspaper copy seem to have certain disabilities in the field 
of sociology as well. 

With this observation made, it is an easier matter to recom- 
mend strongly the study to anyone engaged directly or indi- 
rectly in the education of youth. What it does with eminent 
success is make clear what kind of world the American high 
school student lives in and will live in after graduation. The 
formative influences of a superior type of religious life or of 
home life are not represented, but almost every other aspect oi 
American existence as it touches the person in early and late 
teens is carefully reported. A work such as Elmtown’s Youth 
is a good auxiliary to necessary first-hand observations on the 
contemporary high school scene because it is so easy to think 
one knows what the needs of young people are, and so much 
easier to be wrong. Sociological and psychological studies of 
this empirical kind supply information that no religious or philo- 
sophical treatise. however thoughtful, can be expected to yield. 


SCHOOLS AND STUDENT NEEDS 


The Catholic Church conducts schools at the secondary level 
for almost half a million American boys and girls, most of them 
Catholics. The hope is to provide, in time, like opportunity 
for all who ask or need it. The Church does so because she 
has always been conducting schools, if a historical justification 
be demanded; she does so because experience has shown that 
to bring the Christ-life to men—the original mandate—is a 
thing accomplished in especially good measure in the formative 
years, in those circumstances where the higher faculties of man 
are at work. Now, of all the contributiors of modern scientific 
education to human happiness, perhans the soundest is that 
which says that the needs of students are paramount in the 
educational process. Not preconceived convictions of mental 
development or a slate of studies that had much to recommend 
it in 1500 or 1910, but an unflinching view of the adolescent in 
his world is to be the determining factor of what things shall 
be taught in a system of compulsory education such as America’s. 
If there is one thing that emerges with terrible clarity from the 
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close scrutiny of American youth in Elmtown’s Youth, it is that 
the needs of adolescents are spiritual and religious before they 
are anything else. There are shoes enough and automobiles, 
there is bread and there is beer, but self-effacing love, and honest 
dealing, and perfect trust in the motives of others are in very 
short supply. In consequence of this lack, there is a notable 
absence of happiness from young lives which the quick transi- 
tion to adulthood does little to remedy. Adolescents are wretched 
inwardly on the grand scale, as for example in Hollingshead’s 
report of high school cliques, where a total disregard of a spirit 
of charity forces some out of high school in their first or second 
year. He notes that a perfect carry-over of this is effected in 
civic and social life, even in church life. 

Yet in spite of the latter default, Christianity continues to 
claim that it can sow love where there has been hate, harmony 
in place of discord, intellectual satisfaction instead of confusion 
with regard to ultimates. The Church has seen so many Elm- 
towners over the centuries in places named Sankt Ingborg and 
Kiltamagh and Nha-trang who have lived happy lives between 
twelve and eighteen without benefit of contraceptives, class dis- 
tinctions, and church attendance for the sake of prestige, that she 
feels a certain confidence in claiming an ancient knack at mak- 
ing young people happy if they will let themselves be made 
holy. 

The greatest potential weakness in Catholic education has 
already been hinted at. It does not lie in the goal, the message, 
or the attempt. They are of God, and what He does is done 
well. The primary danger is that secondary school teachers 
will be busied in educating a figment—a child who ought to 
exist, perhaps, but who in fact does not. The high school stu- 
dent is not a brain encased in a body with emotions for a motor. 
He is not a candidate for reproach because of childishness at 
one moment and for blame because of maturity the very next. 
He is not essentially rebellious or unstable. What he happens 
to be, accidentally but of the greatest importance, is the most 
sinned against individual in contemporary American life. Not 
in the ways he imagines—curbs and restraints and all that— 
but sinned against by neglect, misunderstanding, overprotection, 


3 Ibid., pp. 340-343. 
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and incredible assaults on his passionate nature. For these rea- 
sons, psychological sins against him by his mentors, particularly 
if they represent Christ, are doubly unpardonable. 


A MULTITUDE OF EDUCATORS 


High school students are free creatures who are laboring under 
a constant barrage of adverse teaching no less effective because 
it is incidental. If ever there were a part-time cicerone suing 
for the brief attention span of his mercurial charges, the high 
school teacher in America is that person. He is, by a pupil 
assumption that never quite achieves the clarity of definition, 
the dullest contender among a number of well-meaning adults. 
The chief handicap under which he labors is not that he stands 
for ideals but for ideas. His large concern with knowledge, both 
abstract and concrete, leaves him in some sort of vestigial class 
beyond which the majority of his fellow citizens have long since 
evolved. It was Chesterton who observed that Times Square 
with its electrical pyrotechnics must be a paradise for the man 
who cannot read. The country at large is a preserve of delight 
for the man who does not think. The odd thing about it is 
that he does not think he does not think. He is so busily engaged 
in doing “the smart thing” that he has somehow come to confuse 
this rudimentary cunning (consisting of trading on acquaintance- 
ships, buying things he cannot afford at reduced prices, etc.) 
with the process of thought. The goal of many parents of to- 
day’s students, both by necessity and design, is to increase their 
purchasing power. Schools are a means to this end, indeed an 
indispensable one, which is sometimes used as the clinching 
argument why American schools should be the best. “After 
all, we have the money for it, and our children are the finest 
there are!” In presenting this mentality, there is no intention 
of making it stand as totally representative; but it exists, and 
not in inconsiderable degree. 


High school teachers are both given a mandate and all but 
dared to carry it out. The nation as a governmental entity and 
the parents of the children approve the teacher’s function in 
principle; the students likewise are sufficiently aware of the 
school tradition not to question that teachers or their work 
should exist. But as to counting on serious support in their 
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daily task, except from the parents unaffected by modern ills, 
teachers know their plight is largely a matter of looking about 
for cohorts who simply are not there. The problem is made 
more complex by the all but complete unawareness of Ameri- 
cans at large that such is the case. The country is convinced 
of its support of its schools and warmly resents contrary alle- 
gations. Still in all, the immeasurably more effective educational 
system than the acknowledged one goes on apace, and any at- 
tempt to curb it is to risk description as a censorious busybody 
or a suspicious antagonist of the American way. The happy 
sensitivity of our people to narcotics taken through the nostrils 
and the arms of youth seems not to be rivaled by much con- 
cern over the equally harmful stream through the eye and ear. 

Entering freshmen as a rule have not been as much victim- 
ized by prevailing modes as they will be during the adolescent 
period to ensue. If they come from homes where no one reads, 
where everyone quarrels, or someone drinks heavily, the matrix 
of influence cannot have a precise date assigned to it. There 
is, however, an observable difference for most of them in the 
bewilderment their conduct causes their parents over the period 
of the teens. Adults generally give evidence of better notions 
of a small child’s training than of an adolescent’s, perhaps be- 
cause the former comprises a standard imposed from above 
while the latter entails encouragement in achieving a pattern 
of life which they themselves have never got too enthusiastic 
about. In the questions of cigarettes or drinking, of amusements 
sought, work dodged, studies or avocations pursued, the adult 
world learns with alarm the fine line between fifteen and six- 
teen, that wavering wall of social convention that had been 
thought so solid a barrier between what high school students 
do and do not do. The school teaches mathematics, history, 
home arts; the school points the way to good health and Christian 
holiness. Another world is simultaneously inculcating the pos- 
sibility of a high salary coupled wth mathematic incompetence, 
quiz programs where distinguishing between Charlemagne and 
Chaplin can net one $3,800, and romance that beckons down 
at “The Jigger Shop” while dishes go unwashed and clothes are 
hung carefully on the floor. The old-fashioned practice of de- 
fending this course in literature or that reasonable restriction on 
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social conduct to the student on the ground that the educator 
stands in loco parentis becomes increasingly ineffective as the 
parent shifts his locus, often without realizing it. 

These remarks will not be taken, it is hoped, as simply one 
more instance of the professional's impatience with the layman’s 
incompetence or in this specific case, worse still, as a criticism 
of the discharge of parenthood made by someone in the non- 
parent class. The matter goes deeper. It is a defense of the 
educational task by a coalition of parents, educators, and many 
others against the thriving negation and neutralization of all 
that this task can be shown properly to embody. For the present 
purpose, it must suffice to underline the forces opposed to aca- 
demic work, to sound value judgments, and to moral goodness 
in students. In a general way these forces are well known 
to all teachers; counselors can particularize the observations 
made here in case after hundredth case. 

Teachers have an obligation to reflect often on the spirit of 
faith, the docility, and the relatively unspoiled innocence of 
those who at first blush occur to them as the uninterested and 
the difficult. The shortcomings and the imperfections of such 
students are too easily perceived. How many teachers attend 
to the immense triumph over obstacle that their modest perfec- 
tions may represent? Even the apparently tranquil home of 
1953 can be dealing its young people such severe psychological 
blows daily that no estimate of their performance signifies any- 
thing apart from a knowledge of the details of their most inti- 
mate lives. 


WHO ATTENDS HIGH SCHOOL NOWADAYS? 


Moving from student nurture to nature, it must not be for- 
gotten that the adolescent in high school today is “everyman” 
up to the age of eighteen. He is not a boy or a girl with a 
special aptitude for abstract thought. Printed symbols are not 
as food and light and air to him. It has pleased the Lord to 
distribute gifts of mind, as of body, normally, and some of His 
best loved sons and daughters are happily grouped in the sigmas 
heading west. Many cite as the cause of America’s greatness 
our determination of the last fifty to one hundred years to edu- 
cate all up to a certain age. Undoubtedly it is a factor in our 
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present world pusition. Certain others who are numbered among 
the educators of these young people cite this determination as 
the downfall of any kind of academic standard. In any case, 
compulsory schooling is a fact, and very probably a salutary 
one. The observation that many a good skilled laborer is spoiled 
by a college education is one that may, however, represent the 
thinking of numerous secondary educators with regard to their 
own charges. 


“He shouldn’t be in high school,” is frequently an erroneous 
reading for, “He shouldn’t be in the kind of school we are con- 
ducting here.” There is a good chance that this student above 
all students is in need of the religious, intellectual and emo- 
tional formation during these years, available from self-sacrific- 
ing elders. The fact that he is not aware of this and resists 
all efforts to be “formed” does not cancel out the need. If the 
school is to change him—and education is change in a right di- 
rection—then it must change itself before it has a right to say 
he has no place there. Obviously, not every school, taken in- 
dividually, has this obligation. But it is incumbent on Catholic 
schools generally, as it is on tax-supported schools generally, 
to have as part of their purpose meeting the major needs of all 
students who present themselves for instruction and guidance. 


High school pupils of thirty-five years ago were a different 
group from those of today. Two wars and a half have inter- 
vened, the presses (largely lithograph) have been turning no 
less furiously than the film projectors, and the population in the 
four years of schooling beyond the elementary level has been 
multiplied by four. It is small wonder that another type of en- 
deavor is in order, that the secondary school has lost its right 
to be exactly as it was. In Catholic education, the change has 
been even more marked than in the nation at large. The Most 
Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, for example, 
observed last spring that between 1940 and 1945 high school 
facilities and attendance in his diocese were doubled. In 1915 
there were 1,276 Catholic high schools throughout the country; 
in 1920, there were 1,552, enrolling 129,848 students; in 1947, 


5 Edwin V. O’Hara, “The School and the Community,” Bulletin, Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, XLVIX (August, 1952), 53. 
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2,111, enrolling 467,039—a pupil increase of 259.8 per cent be- 
tween 1920 and 1947.5 

When elders schooled in the older tradition ask what our 
high schools are coming to the answer should be, “To the 
children of high school age.” It is no disgrace for an adult to 
lean over to pick up a small child. Without bending, it becomes 
an impossible task. The increase of information among adoles- 
cents and the proportionate decrease of literacy, their worldly 
wisdom and inverse emotional immaturity are things that should 
arouse in the secondary educator a new sense of mission. 
Eulogists of times past are seldom achievers of present good, 
and the moaner over the sad decline in the abilities or the at- 
titudes of youth is usually the least able to do anything to as- 
sist youth as a class. Unquestionably, high school populations 
have undergone marked revision. High school curriculums have 
not always adapted themselves as they ought, and that is not to 
say deserted every worth-while academic standard. The task 
is to keep constantly abreast of adolescent needs and problems 
and to present the Catholic religion and the heritage of human 
thought and experience in such wise that no student, regardless 
of personal limitations, will be justfied in charging the curri- 
culum with sterility so far as he is concerned. 


LIFE ON THE SADDLE-SHOE FRONT 


Two girls, a junior and a senior, go immediately from “seventh 
period” to a local ice cream parlor to dispense sandwiches, cones, 
“chocolate shakes,” until well past the supper hour. Between 
orders in the early afternoon, there is ample opportunity to settle 
all the problems of high school life and the days that will follow. 
What sort of turn does their conversation take? Initially, a 
gossipy one (in which they differ neither from kings, clerics, 


5 Sister Mary Janet, Catholic Secondary Education, pp. 11-13. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1949. 

6A careful reading of the Bestor resolutions, brought to the American 
Historical Association business meeting in Washington, D.C., December 
29, 1952 (cf. Time, January 5, 1952, p. 52), convinces the writer that 
this portion of his observations does not merit the censure of “anti-intel- 
lectualism” brought against “public-school curricula in which intellectual 
training has been pushed into the background.” The adjustment to life 
envisioned in this paper bears little relation to “ ‘the of acquir- 
ing the social skills of dancing, playing party games, doing parlor stunts, 
etc.,”” which draws the University of Illinois historian’s fire. 
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nor philosophers) and then to more serious matters: teachers, 
dates, school life. There is no need to tarry long over their 
view of the adults in charge of their scholastic progress. By a 
standard more rigorous than the Lord’s, since there is far less 
evidence of mercy in it, they approve the just, the humbly 
learned, and the sincere—even when strict. The inconsistent, 
the sycophantic, and above all the blustery or hypocritical get 
short shrift. Those who exhort, entreat and admonish the young 
are allowed neither faults nor imperfections by their trainees. 
One stays on one’s pedestal in the secondary school at a consid- 
erable price. 

A burning question is that of the subject matter offered and 
required. “What do we have to study that for?” “If I could 
only see what that American history course was going to do 
for me I wouldn’t mind it so much.” “Gosh, if they knew how 
fellas act on dates, they wouldn't spend all the time they do on 
the different colors of vestments and stuff.” The odd thing 
is that while the frigidaire with its twenty-eight flavors is echo- 
ing these important sentiments (the word “important” is used 
here in all seriousness ), there are legislators in Washington boast- 
ing to their colleagues of how they made a year of American 
history compulsory when they were in their state senate, and 
there are people receiving congratulations on the new religion 
course that “covers just about everything in the four years.” It 
is not especially relevant to observe that Sally Senior and Mary 
Jo Junior are not very intelligent young women. They are high 
school students, and by their own voiced complaint their needs 
are not being met. It may be asked how they might be ex- 
pected to know when they were being met, or whether the 
event will not prove five or ten years hence that as important a 
body of knowledge and ideals as they were capable of absorb- 
ing was being shared with them. Some weight of evidence, how- 
ever, is in the direction of their ultimate rightness in question- 
ing the paths in which they are being led. This does not mean 
that American history should be abandoned in favor of a course 
in dress designing or that Mass appreciation is not potentially 
the greatest need of these young ladies who will be married 
within three years and mothers within four. It simply questions 
whether the total problem of course offerings and methods of 
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approach within the courses selected (not by any means by the 
student, necessarily) have been thought out carefully with spe- 
cial reference to the lives temporal and eternal of Sally and 
Mary Jo. 

In the senior class of the same high school there is a boy 
whose title to a science scholarship is considerably imperiled 
because a fourth year of mathematics was removed from the 
curriculum three years earlier. Applicants for solid geometry 
and trigonometry were decreasing, and few colleges required the 
subjects for entrance. Faculty members who decried recent 
developments toward academic laxity feel vindicated, but the 
principal and the mathematics teachers are convinced that there 
will not be another science scholarship applicant in the next five 
years. While his school fails him in this need, the boy must 
keep abreast of regular classes and work after school to pay for 
tutoring in the two subjects. 

Meanwhile, there is Denis, another senior. He has applied 
for entrance to the local minor seminary. A storm has been 
aroused of which Denis is only dimly aware; despite sufficient 
credits in high school Latin and fair grades, he is being directed 
to take pre-college work in Latin for the first year. Candidates 
from this high school have done consistently undistinguished 
work, according to the rector of the minor seminary, during the 
last ten years, 

At this point a strong letter arrives at the school from the 
bishop’s office, where the chancellor has had to indicate to the 
bishop, in line of duty, that civil marriages have been contracted 
by two graduates. The communication hints strongly at a weak- 
ness somewhere in the school. The principal is all but deter- 
mined to ask for a parish assignment, and the sisters on the 
faculty are considering the joys of dusting the wet-wash at the 
motherhouse, where the weightiest problem is remembering how 
the octogenarians like their starch and whether it’s brown bread 
or white. 


WHO IS TO BE TAUGHT? 


Now, the dim hopefulness in the hearts of Catholic secondary 
educators is happily several good removes from the theological 
shipwreck known as despair. It has as its counterweights the 
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practice of fortitude, which includes optimism in Christ who is 
equal to all human turmoil, and prudence. The former virtue 
makes one feel up to the challenge, while the latter tells one 
how to meet it best. That is to say, a good look at the problem 
is required if courage in attacking it is to result rather than fool- 
hardy windmill-tilting or needless fright. A thoughtful, well- 
worked curriculum (connoting the total program of school life, 
not simply subject-matter distribution) must emerge if any suc- 
cess beyond the casual is hoped for. 

A school’s curriculum will be validly set upon only when the 
school’s precise challenge is realized by its administrators. For 
some schools the answer to the question, “Who shall be edu- 
cated?” has not been far to seek; certain parish high schools are 
still able to accommodate as many young Catholics as wish to 
attend. Central high school people have had harder choices 
to make. What standards of admission are to be employed be- 
sides the geographic, what norms of conduct and achievement 
govern retention of students, are critical problems for them. 
Until about ten years ago, the ability to accommodate all who ap- 
plied was still fairly common in the Catholic high schools that 
existed. That situation is fading in areas where populations are 
on the increase, the dollar’s purchasing power being ever on 
the decrease. What, then, do Catholic high schools do? How 
should they act? 

Many are finding it necessary to stand on the principle that 
unless Catholic families provide more teaching brothers and sis- 
ters, parents must be prepared to see their children not taught 
in Catholic schools. The Catholic lay teacher is too expensive 
a person to be multiplied, even in the minds of educators most 
strongly committed to the importance of his function. Some 
administrators indicate to the public school systems subtly but 
directly that, being an entirely voluntary system, Catholic edu- 
cation has two ceilings upon its efforts, ability to pay and the 
generosity of Catholic families to provide religious teaching per- 
sonnel, and that dedication to an ideal is not the same as com- 
mitment to the physically impossible. Thanks be to God the 
Catholic tax dollar has never for a moment in American history 
stopped rolling, so that our position in fiscal justice at least is 
impregnable. In some but not enough instances the Confrater- 
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nity of Christian Doctrine program is improved to the extent 
that the difference between a Catholic high school education 
and none is not the difference between something and nothing, 
as has so often sadly been the case. 

Oftentimes, the Catholic high school becomes a “quality” 
school, committed only to a college preparatory program. To 
become a “quality” school in an area where it is the only Cath- 
olic high school is to accept a lesser challenge than American 
education, generally, takes on. More to the point, it is to in- 
troduce a norm so well known by Catholics and others alike 
to be at variance with the universal commitments of Christ’s 
Church that the betrayal constitutes a species of scandal. It is 
no use to say, “But they are incapable of high school work.” 
High school work today is anything youngsters are capable of 
doing before they turn seventeen. Other teachers, whose 
sempiternal presence in other classrooms we blithely take for 
granted, even while we question their contribution in our noisy 
speeches, have to mind them. We have to mind them too. 

Personality and disciplinary problem people should be retained 
in a Catholic school to the last ditch, save in three notable cases, 
which are these: (1) that of a pupil who is a court case or who 
is so antisocial as to require institutional care; (2) a pupil whose 
ability is so low that the school is simply not able to meet his 
needs, in which case an amicable transfer should be effected, 
but only if the local public school is better circumstanced than 
the Catholic school in this matter; and (3) a pupil whose con- 
tinued presence seriously imperils the physical or mental health 
of a teacher. 

In fairness it should be noted that there are some diocesan 
school systems which have admirable policies on admission, re- 
tention, and expulsion. However, they are nothing like the na- 
tional pattern. Arbitrary fiat still holds its own, to the great 
harm of souls and to the disgust of public educators who rec- 
ognize soldiering when they see it in us. Many have heard the 
cry, to be sure, “We don’t want your trash!”—inelegant but by 
no means incomprehensible. Catholics are the people who are 
supposed to believe that there is no trash, finally and irrevocably, 
until the last day. And that view has embarrassingly got around. 
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ADMISSION POLICY AND CATHOLIC BELIEF 


It seems to be in order here to frame a question that appears 
to be at the heart of all the unlovelier aspects of Catholic school 
life. Why do Catholics have to make things look good all the 
time? What compulsion is there upon Catholics to conformity 
and order and that everlasting outward appearance of excel- 

; lence? Christ has some words for that sort of mentality. It is 

not praised in the gospels. There the kingdom is made of wheat 
and chaff, dogfish and herrings, called and chosen, bad and 
good. There are times when Catholic school administrators 
seem to wish to anticipate the judgment somehow, to make a 
Church of the perfect. When the Paulicians and the Albigenses 
spoke that way, they were told they were walking with Christ 
no longer. Of their nature Catholic high schools are fated to 
be places of average performance, morally and intellectually, 
because all kinds attend them. The waters of Baptism are the 
proper title to entrance and survival. 

That, of course, is the way it is with most Catholic schools; 
one only presumes to speak in this fashion because it is not 
universally the case. The national] survey of Catholic secondary 
education conducted by the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence in 1947 includes the interesting finding that 37 per cent of 
2,111 secondary schools had a policy of refusing admission to 
or gradually eliminating students with poor scholastic records.’ 
Forty-eight per cent reported no such policy, while 15 per cent 
failed to reply at all. Students with I.Q.’s between 70 and 90 
were admitted on a par with those of average or superior in- 

\ telligence in 51 per cent of the schools and refused admittance 

in 83 per cent, with 16 per cent of the schools failing to reply. 
Again, however, 27 per cent of the “equality-of-opportunity-at- 
entrance” schools had a policy of graduaily eliminating students 
who made poor scholastic records. 

It may be granted that it is largely a problem of overpopu- 
lation. But why is screening of entrants always done in this 
way? There are a number of valid reasons. If teachers are 
required to teach too many as it is, their overloading is toler- 

able only if pedagogical problems are kept at a minimum. Or 


7 Janet, op. cit., pp. 53 f. 
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again, since Catholic education becomes a kind of privilege under 
these circumstances, why not accord it to the academically 
worthy? Thirdly, dozens of school administrators are able to 
say that they employ no admission test to so much purpose 
as the recommendations of pastors and elementary principals 
when a quota is assigned them, and when these put their best 
foot forward (being human), the administrators are grateful 
(being human). The low ability group always seems to make 
its way in in such healthy proportions as to render fears of the 
opposite groundless. Therefore, no problem. 


Despite the valiant efforts of individual school administrators 
who plead to admit and retain low-ability pupils like Abraham 
bargaining the Lord down to ten just men, the national picture 
remains poor. Statistical data affirm the fact and public school 
administrators underline it. Catholics are not charged with tak- 
ing care of only a half-million high school pupils. We are taxed 
with being interested in a half-million not wholly representative. 
It could be mended if Catholic educators got seriously into the 
business of taking care of the needs of all who first present them- 
selves to Catholic schools. 


THE SCHOOL AND NECESSARY KNOWLEDGE 


Nothing durable or lasting in science or the arts can be built 
except on a foundation of common learnings in areas of student 
experience. A number of important things, important to the 
mixed population of any Catholic high school, have not yet found 
a place in many schools except as incidental learnings. There 
is the question of how to deal with alcohol in the very specific 
situations where students will encounter it, the general exhorta- 
tion to temperance normally being next to useless. There is 
the matter, not of being honest—most are abstractly convinced 
of that—but of how to be honest when no one else in close 
proximity is, notably one’s employer or one’s equals. Students 
need to know what a just return is and a just profit; where 
lies the fine line between greed and need as the controlling 
factor. They desperately need to know what money is and 
what it buys; something about installment buying, and purchases 
induced by advertising’s appeal to the senses rather than good 
sense. They need to know the home arts and to recognize the 
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challenge they provide. That is not simply the cooking-and- 
sewing-for-homemaking formula. It includes home nursing, 
child care, cleaning (more loftily described as “home manage- 
ment”), and that modern indispensable, practical physics. You 
might better call the latter survival mechanics, for it is the ag- 
gregate of such domestic skills as repairing locks and fixtures and 
soling shoes that is going to determine which Catholic men will 
dare to be fathers of families in the grim economic world of today 
and tomorrow. Some educators may not be in touch with this 
problem, but others will have been in areas where every second 
man papers his own walls. 

The discussion has not at this point, it is hoped, turned into 
an exhortation to convert every Catholic secondary school to 
a stronghold mirroring the genius of Don Bosco. What is sug- 
gested is the conservative and anything but revolutionary course 
of caring for the deepest needs of students who come to our 
schools, without fear or favor. 

Fear? What fear? Fear that other religious communities, 
other pastors, will bruit it about that your standards are fall- 
ing, that you are running vocational schools, that anybody can 
get into St. Plebeius’, the school that picks up only one scholar- 
ship a year and sometimes none. Fear that you will be offering 
the same dull program for the dull as in the local public system. 
Fear that instead of a neat, bright-eyed crowd you will inherit 
a tatterdemalion brigade. 

Without favor? What favor? The preference of the few be- 
fore the many, the aristocracy of the white, the bright and the 
elite over their darker brothers, darker of intellect or pigment 
or social éclat, that lustre which so much resembles the two 
basic metals that St. Peter did so well without. 


LIMITATIONS ON PREDICTING OUTCOMES 


The final observations on the reality of Catholic high school 
life have to do with moral goodness. They must begin with 
the reminder that the student, beleaguered as he is by pressures 
from many sides, is also free. Paul, Apollo, and God together 
can not, more properly, will not make a man do other than he 
chooses, such is the respect that the Creator has for the work 
of His hands. He always treats man as man, never stooping 
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to destroy or subvert his essentially undetermined spirit. The 
summit of obtuseness for the educator is to miss the millions 
of hidden forces of which free will is the chief, to say, “We 
did everything for him during the twelve years we had him. 
How could he possibly give up his faith (steal another man’s 
wife, pad the city payroll)?” He could do it because he is a 
human being. Since the hour when Judas went out into the 
night, it should have been apparent that an essentially superna- 
tural education has its limitations, set by man and permitted 
mysteriously by God. Often enough this radically self-deter- 
mined character of human action is lost sight of and a kind of 
environmental determinism is bespoken in the remarks of Cath- 
olic educators. 

They know, notionally if not really, that even the virtuous 
man can turn aside from his customary way in an individual 
instance and act against conscience, reason, and divine law. 
In spite of this knowledge, they speak and act as if things were 
otherwise, brooding on failures as if they were theirs that were 
no failures save of the individual. Educators can suggest, urge, 
command, show the way, present models for emulation, guides 
for right action; they do not do for the student. They can not, 
short of becoming the student, and that is impossible. 

When a student, present or past, lapses seriously from the 
way of integrity, chastity, charity or whatever, questions are 
in order for the school. Heading the list should be this: “Is 
there any body of evidence that, on his own and not as part 
of the system, he made decisions that contributed to his own, 
his neighbor’s and the common good? Did he opt for the right 
way when it was the hard way, the unpopular way?” If there is 
no evidence that such was the case, then there is less cause for 
surprise. 

The educator can have no assurance that anything like a full 
Christian life lies ahead for his students unless he has some 
clear indication of the practice of a life of virtue while they 
are in the school situation. He knows this as a general principle; 
the wiser educator does something about it. 

“The young for the most part cannot be driven,” says New- 
man, “but on the other hand are open to persuasion and the 
influence of personal attachments; and . . . in consequence, they 
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are to be kept straight by indirect contrivances rather than by 
authoritative enactments and naked prohibitions.” Good high 
school teachers provide multiple opportunities for the free, un- 
- checked-upon practice of Christian virtue which of its nature 
is a social matter. The good schools are those where young 
people are not told to be good but allowed to choose to be 
. good in a thousand different ways. The mysterious force known 
as human freedom is ever-operative, but its mysteriousness grows 
less where the will is put face to face with the truly good dozens 
of times each day. In certain high schools the axiom that the 
will tends naturally to the good comes to life. For the good 
that is presented is not in ten commandments nor fourteen works 
of mercy. It is now the ideal of charity on the basketball floor, 
again respect for the weak and the downtrodden (homely girls, 
immature boys), and prayer engaged in for as much of “always” 
as the student himself can be helped to elect. Newman said 
of his Irish university freshmen, so much like our high school 
upperclassmen, “Even if they have innocence, which is perhaps 
the case, still they have not principle, without which innocence 
is hardly virtue."® They must forge principle for themselves 
with the hammer of right on the anvil of choice. Blunder they 
may, and spoil often. It is a noisy process with occasional ugly 
by-products, but from it emerge souls that gleam and bear a 
mark, an imprint, a character. 


A coordinated lecture series on the Catholic approach to inter- 
racial justice is being presented to Catholic high school seniors 
in the Archdiocese of New Orleans. 

Elizabeth Bentley, former member of the Communist Party 
and a convert to the Catholic Church, will join the faculty of 
the College of the Sacred Heart, Grand Coteau, La. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill., will sponsor a tour of 
five European countries this summer. The college has study 
branches at Fribourg, Switzerland, and Florence, Italy. 


8 Quoted in Fergal McGrath, Newman’s University, Idea and Reality, 
pp. jaar New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1951. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS’ 


TV HABITS AND CHOICE 
KATHERINE ST. JOHN MAHONY* 


Television, the most recent and most wonderful medium of 
communication yet invented, seems to have taken its place as 
a permanent fixture in the home and school. Parents and teach- 
ers must be progressive and modern enough to accept it and 
turn it to advantage in the training and instruction of children. 
New tools of learning, such as television, cannot be lightly 
tossed aside. It is imperative that the teacher become familiar 
with the worth-while programs, and so interest her students in 
them that they will have no desire and no time for the less 
desirable. 

Since visual impressions are far more lasting than other sense 
impressions, television seems to be the culmination of all de- 
velopments in visual aids in education. Father Keller aptly 
states: 

Television as a means of communication, entertainment and education 

is still in its formative stage—and is going to be for a few years to come. 
... + To be in a spot where you can make your influence for good felt, 
will require that you be the type of person who is determined to adapt 
the changeless truths to our changing times.! 
He points out further that the “behind-the-scenes” group 
is most likely to exert the greatest influence on the future de- 
velopment of television. If Christophers were planning the pro- 
grams, broadcasting them, and best of all writing these programs, 
what a powerful force for good television could become! 


AIM AND SCOPE OF SURVEY 


Interested in knowing how television affects children, the 
writer undertook a study of the television preferences and 
habits of children in the third and fifth grades in Metropolitan 
Boston. The questionnaire, which was the instrument used to 


comkntberine St. John Mahony is a recent M.A. graduate of Boston 
lege. 

1 _ ll Keller, M.M., Careers That Change Your World, p. 104 New 
York: Perma Books, Garden City, 1950. 

2 Ibid., p. 106. 
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secure the desired information from the children in these grades, 
was administered to five hundred pupils attending five parochial 
schools in the Archdiocese of Boston, and five hundred pupils 
attending nine public schools in Metropolitan Boston. One-half 
of this total number of children was in Grade III, while the other 
half was in Grade V. 

Grade III was chosen because that is the lowest grade from 
which one could expect intelligent and adequate answers to a 
written questionnaire. Children from Grade V were also selected 
to participate in this survey because though ordinarily, there is 
only a two-year difference chronologically between third and 
fifth graders, physically, mentally and emotionally there is a 
sufficient difference between these two grade groups to warrant 
a comparative study. 

Many surveys on television preferences have been conducted 
at the junior and senior high school levels, but as far as the 
writer could determine, no survey has been made of the tele- 
vision preferences and viewing habits of elementary school chil- 
dren in Metropolitan Boston. 

Of the twenty-four questions comprising the questionnaire 
used in this study, seven pertained directly to school work. 
Five questions were concerned with parent participation in view- 
ing and parental control in the selection of programs. Two re- 
lated to the amount of time spent in viewing television; three 
more related to the effect of television on other activities of 
children; four were concerned with the choice of programs, and 
one sought to ascertain to what extent television affected estab- 
lished routine in the home. 

The majority of the pupils participating in this study belonged 
to the middle class group as regards financial, social, and gen- 
eral economic background, while approximately one-fourth of 
the total number belonged to a lower class bracket. Chronologi- 
cally, the ages of the third grade pupils participating in this 
study ranged from seven to twelve years, while the ages of the 
fifth grade children ranged from eight years and six months to 
thirteen years and five months. The mean chronological age 
for Grade III was eight years and nine months. For Grade V 
it was ten years and six months. The intelligence quotients of 
the combined groups, determined by the Kuhlmann Anderson 
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Intelligence Test for the public school pupils and by the Cali- 
fornia Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity for the parochial 
school pupils, ranged from 70 to 149. The mean intelligence 
quotient for Grade III of 106.85 was slightly above that of 104.3 
for Grade V. On the basis of the foregoing facts, the writer 
feels that the pupils included in her survey constitute a fair 
representation of the total third and fifth grade population in 
urban and suburban areas, 

The questionnaire was administered in the spring of the school 
year because it was thought that after the winter months, pupils 
would have had ample time and opportunity for developing 
television preferences and viewing habits. It seems that during 
the summer and the early autumn months, the general interest 
in television suffers a decline due to the many outdoor activities 
of pupils. Owing to unforeseen difficulties, the number of ques- 
tionnaires returned was not one hundred per cent but was, 
however, sufficiently large to be of value. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD TV FOR CHILDREN 


Television has improved and developed so rapidly that publi- 
cations and references in this field have been quickly outdated. 
Very few reference works concerned solely with television in 
education are available; most material is wholly technical or very 
general in character. The role which television is playing and 
is yet to play in education is still not clearly defined. Though 
quite young, television is already a major industry and one of 
the greatest mechanical inventions of all times. Father Keller 
appropriately points out: 

Television ranks in one sense with the development of atomic energy 
as having one of the greatest potential impacts on modern civilization 


for good or for evil. . .. It is our responsibility to see that this new 
medium for the millions is used for the betterment of mankind.’ 


With regard to learning, television can be an effective aid 
in simplifying and in a way glamorizing the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Kerby asserts that through television it will be possible 
to employ the finest teachers in the country.‘ 


ilip Kerby, ictory of Te , p. 73. New York: H 
and Brothers, 1939. 
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On the other hand, most people are aware that television con- 
sumes a great amount of time which children formerly devoted 
to reading, hobbies, and outdoor activities, as well as to sleep. 

P Witty, a well-known educator, states: 


Television usurps the leisure of children and young people, leaving 

little time for other more desirable activities and recreational pursuits. 

Children are aggressive and irritable as a result of over-stimulating 
television programs which lead to sleepless night and fatigued eyes.® 


Something must be done about the programs. Children are be- 
ing surfeited with crime and all types of law breaking. At least, 
such programs are available during their viewing hours. Jack 
Gould makes this strong statement: 


Television’s schedules are lopsidedly heavy with crime. . .. From mid- 
afternoon until late at night, at some place on the dial, can be found a 
show and characters who handle guns or flout the law—hour after hour, 
brought into the home for youngsters to see. How can adults reconcile 
admonition to youngsters that the criminal’s way of life is evil and to be 
scomed if they sit night after night hypnotized watching a criminal’s 
doings. 


From such statements, it is evident that the impact of tele- 
vision on the lives of children today is not to be lightly treated. 
The church, the home and the school must act, and act quickly, 
to bring television programs to the high moral standard that 
will preserve the American way of life. 


IMPACT OF TV ON CHILDREN 


Financial conditions are no barrier to the ownership of a tele- 
vision set as is evidenced by the fact that 654, or 81 per cent, 
of the pupils selected for this study own a television set. These 
data should dispel all doubt as to the impact of television on the 

; lives of children of today. They serve too, to partially sub- 

- stantiate Seldes’ prediction that there will be a complete tele- 

vision coverage of the entire world soon.*?’ These percentages 


5 Paul Witty, “Interest in TV and Success in School,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXXVII (April, 1951), 195, 196. 

6 Jack Gould, “A Boy’s Question,” New York Times, April 29, 1951, p. 8. 

" 7 ot Seldes, The Great Audience, p. 179. New York: The Viking 
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also corroborate Gould’s statement that children from toddlers 


to teen-agers are among television’s most avid fans.* 


The large number of homes which own television sets would 
certainly satisfy Angelo Patri who believes that no family that 
can own a television set should be without one. Youngsters to- 
day need television for their morale as much as they need fresh 
air and sunshine for their health.® 

The amount of time spent in front of the television screen by 
children is amazing. Of the 808 pupils included in this survey, 
74.8 per cent watch television seven days a week. Third grade 
children spent an average of two and one-half hours per day in 
watching television in comparison with a three-hour average for 
fifth graders. The average number of hours per day spent by 
each pupil in viewing television programs does not appear too 
alarming, but actually many pupils in both third and fifth grades 
reported eight, nine and ten hours spent in front of a television 
screen on Saturdays and Sundays. According to figures gath- 
ered in this survey, pupils in Grade V spend almost one hour 
more each day in viewing television than do pupils of Grade 
III. These figures differ slightly from those reported by Gould 
who states that the child who has his own set views television 
on an average of twenty-seven hours per week, or nearly four 
hours a day—slightly less than school attendance.!° 


It is gratifying to note that educators and parents are becom- 
ing more and more cognizant of the fact that television is con- 
suming a large segment of the time which children would other- 
wise devote to more wholesome leisure-time activities. 

While television is one of the greatest tools the modern era 
has given to education, educators have been comparatively slow 
in making use of it. The expense connected with the purchase 
and installation of television sets prevents their immediate intro- 
duction into the schools, but teachers could take advantage of 
the home television sets. Table 1 sheds some light on the rela- 
tionship of television to school activities. 


8 Jack Gould, “TV Habits of Children Offer Opportunity,” New York 
Times, March 12, 1950, p. 9. 
ade as Patri, “TV Important for Child,” Boston Post, November 14, 
, p. 6. 
10 Gould, op. cit., p. 9. 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF 439 THIRD-GRADE AND 369 FIFTH-GRADE PUPILS’ 
RESPONSES ON INFLUENCE OF TV ON SCHOOL WORK 


Grade III Grade V Total 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Num- Per Num- Per | Num- Per Num- Per Per Per 
ber Cent ber Cent} ber Cent ber Cent} Cent Cent 


Does TV help 
school work? 171 39 268 61 249 67.55 120 32.5; 52 48 


Does teacher 
assign TV programs? 83 189 356 81.1} 90 24.4 279 75.6| 21.4 78.6 


Are TV programs 
discussed in school? | 204 46.5 235 53.5; 279 756 90 24.4| 59.8 40.2 


{ 


From this table it would seem that pupils in Grade V receive 
more help in their school work from television than do those 
in Grade III. Although many pupils report that they discuss 
television programs in school, it is apparent that very few teach- 
ers assign any program to be viewed at home. 


As to favorable or unfavorable effects of television on school 
achievement, there is a difference of opinion. Pupils not wish- 
ing to be deprived of television firmly assert that their school 
marks are just the same or better than if they did not watch 
television programs. About one-sixth of the total number in- 
cluded in this survey admit that school marks are poorer but 
in general, from the pupil’s point of view, television scores high 
as an aid in school achievement. 


SELECTION OF PROGRAMS 


The favorite programs seem to be chosen, in most cases, be- 
cause they are amusing. Forty-nine per cent of the third graders 
and 51 per cent of the fifth graders indicated that they habitually 
watched programs which were entertaining. Only 18 per cent 
of the pupils in Grade III and 13 per cent of those in Grade V 
make it a practice to view programs which are instructional in 


nature. 


The ten favorite programs of each grade group are listed in 
order of preference in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 


FAVORITE TV PROGRAMS RANKED ACCORDING TO PREFERENCE 
OF THIRD-GRADE AND FIFTH-GRADE PUPILS 


Third-Grade Rank Fifth-Grade Rank 


Milton Berle 

Hopalong Cassidy 

Small Fry Club 

Horse Opera Play House .... 
Trouble with Father 

Comedy Hour 

Baseball 


— 


*All programs were not favorites of both groups. 


Although many children listed as favorites such programs as 
“Suspense,” “Man against Crime,” and “Lights Out,” the poll 
did not give these programs enough votes to place them among 
the first ten. From the choices presented in Table 2, children 
in Grade III apparently are interested mainly in entertainment 
and fun, while children in Grade V seem to be slightly more 
interested in stage plays and sports. 

In the selection of programs, approximately 45 per cent of 
both the third and fifth graders reported that they have com- 
plete freedom of choice. About 41 per cent of the children 
stated that their parents did the selecting, and some said both 
they and their parents chose the programs to be viewed. In 
each case where a child stated that a friend chose the program, 
the child reporting did not own a television set and was a visitor 
in a friend’s home. 


It is a known fact that many programs are unsuitable for 
children and it is necessary, therefore, for a mature person to 
control or at least to know what children are viewing. The 
data derived from this study show that too many children are 
completely free to view whatever suits their fancy. Children 
may be greatly influenced and disturbed by certain television 
programs, and it sometimes becomes necessary for parents to for- 
bid the viewing of them. In this connection, Day declared that 
the child of school age is one of the television industry’s most 
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pressing problems.!! However, it is encouraging to note that 
many parents are sufficiently interested in their children and 
their outlook on life to take the time to select proper programs 
for them. 

From the information gathered in this survey, it is evident 
that mothers exert more censorship over programs for pupils in 
Grade III than for those in Grade V. Though fifth graders may 
have better judgment than third graders, there is still a vital 
need to carefully supervise television programs to be viewed 
by children in the elementary school. The five most undesirable 
programs for children, according to the disapproval of mothers 
(as cited by pupils participating in this study) are: “Lights 
Out,” “Man against Crime,” “Suspense,” “The Web,” and 
“Danger.” 


RELATION OF TV TO HOME AND SCHOOL 


Parents who watch television with their children, discuss the 
programs, criticize the vulgar, criminal, or any display of bad 
taste, and are just as free in their praise and enjoyment of the 
wholesome, clean entertainment that will develop in their chil- 
dren the power of discernment and the ability to create for them- 
selves standards of behavior and entertainment that will remain 
with them through life. Waller maintains: “Children are people 
and the degree of influence radio and television has (sic) upon 
them will largely depend upon the adult whose attitude of 
understanding and appreciation will go a long way.”!? 

With regard to the amount of time which is currently devoted 
to viewing television and which was formerly spent in out-of- 
door play and other activities by children participating in this 
study, Table 3 is enlightening. The time spent in four major 
activities was compared with that devoted to television pro- 
grams. Percentages presented in the table indicate that the 
time devoted to most recreational activities has been drastically 
curtailed because of television. Movie attendance, as would be 
expected, has suffered the most. Figures for Grade III and V 


11 Cameron Day, “TV’s Effect on Children Aired,” Boston Post, July 


17, 1950, p. 8. 
12 Judith Waller, “Radio and Television Have Big Role in Education,” 


Department of Information Bulletin, p. 3. New York: National Broad- 
casting Company, 1950. 
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TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF 439 THIRD-GRADE AND 369 FIFTH-GRADE PUPILS’ 
RESPONSES ON EFFECT OF TV ON LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


Amount of Time Grade III Grade V Total 


wah rg Number Per Cent | Number Per Cent | Per Cent 


Outdoor Play 
More time 38.5 36.5 
Less time 47.6 48.2 
Same time 14.1 15.3 


Movies 
More time 18.2 14.7 
Less time 66.8 80.2 72.9 
Same time 15.0 9.2 12.4 


Church 
More time 49.2 59.1 53.7 
Less time 65 14.8 17.9 16.2 
Same time 158 36.0 23.0 30.1 


Clubs—Hobbies 


More time 106 24.4 40.9 31.8 
Less time 145 33.0 38.2 35.4 
Same time 188 42.6 20.9 32.8 


seem to be in agreement on all points except those pertaining 
to clubs and hobbies. It seems that fifth graders spend more 
time on club activities than do third graders. This fact is not 
at all revolutionary as older pupils are more “club minded” and 
many television programs encourage such activities. 


Radio, once so popular, has yielded its position as “Number 
One” home entertainment to television. The facts collected in 
this study show that the radio is being pushed completely into 
the background. Approximately 555, or 68.7 per cent, of the 
808 pupils participating in this survey practically never listen 
to the radio. Father Keller reports that 80 per cent of television 
owners admit that children like television much better than they 
do radio.'* Seldes predicted a loss of 20 per cent of radio 
audience by the end of 1950.14 


It is a question as to whether parents rule the home, as in 
former days, or whether television rules it. Bed time and meal 
time furnish perplexing problems. It is assumed that the tele- 


13 Keller, op. cit., p. 95. 14 Seldes, op. cit., p. 179. 
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vision set is not in the dining room so when a favorite program 
occurs at meal time, an upset in family scheduling is liable to 
take place. Either the meal time must be changed or tray 
service must be provided. Day of the Boston Post editorial 
staff frankly admits: 

Television has become a menace in our household. My nine year old 
son refuses to leave the set at meal time. When he does, he bolts his food 
in order to get back to it. He stays glued to the set when he should 
be out of doors. Something just must be done about it.15 

The situation described by Day is duplicated in many homes. 
It is apparent from data compiled in this survey that television 
has upset established customs in many homes. The family din- 
ner in the evening was for both parents and children, the high 
light of the day when each one related his experiences, happy 
or otherwise. Television now claims the attention during meal 
time of nearly 50 per cent of the children included in this study. 
However, it is gratifying to note that approximately 50 per cent 
of the children in the third and fifth grades do not view tele- 
vision at meal times. 

Educational programs on television make many subjects more 
interesting and consequently, more readily mastered by pupils 
but there was a variety of opinion regarding the subject matter 
areas in which television was most helpful. Replies from third 
graders revealed that television was helpful in the learning of 
science, art, history, religion, geography, English, and arith- 
metic—listed according to frequency of mention. The pupils of 
Grade III who have not yet been introduced to the social studies 
make little connection between them and related programs on 
television. Fifth graders agree with third graders that television 
was helpful in learning the subjects just mentioned but they felt 
that television was most helpful in learning history rather than 
science, which was listed first by third graders. In the opinion 
of pupils in the fifth grade, television assisted in the learning of 
history, geography, science, art, religion, English and arith- 
metic—also ranked according to frequency of mention. Pupils 
from both grades mention English and arithmetic as the subject 
areas in which television programs are least helpful in promot- 
ing their learning. 


15 Day, op. cit., p. 4. 
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It is common practice not to give organized home assignments 
to pupils of Grade III. Therefore, only the response of fifth 
graders were utilized to decide whether or not televiewing cur- 
tailed the time devoted to homework. The fact that children 
do not want to be deprived of television seems to affect their 
decision. About 57 per cent of these children stated that tele- 
vision did not take time from their homework, while 20 per cent 
added that homework was completed before viewing television. 
From these replies one judges that the rule in the homes of these 
pupils is, “No television until homework is finished.” This rule 
may be an effective incentive for speeding up the completion 
of homework. Whether or not this speed interferes with ac- 
curacy and legibility in homework assignment has yet to be 
determined. 

There is no doubt in the mind of any thinking person as to 
the effect of television on leisure-time reading. Children who 
really enjoyed reading before the advent of television continue 
to read but to a much lesser degree. Of the 808 children taking 


part in this survey, only 174 reported having read any book 
since viewing television. Fifty-eight different books were men- 
tioned as having been read by the two grade groups combined. 
It would indeed be unfortunate if television were to constitute 
for the majority of the young the sole and only source of their 
acquaintance with the classics and the great wealth of accumu- 
lated literature. 


CONCLUSION 


From the survey made by the writer, it would seem that the 
television preferences and viewing habits of pupils in Grades III 
and V are very similar. The children in both these grades differ 
slightly in the choice of program but not in the type for they 
both lean toward the program which entertains rather than to- 
ward the one which instructs. Pupils in Grade V spend more 
time and later hours in televiewing than do pupils in Grade III. 
Some facts which this study revealed and which are worthy of 
the attention of educators are: the many hours spent by chil- 
dren in viewing television; the consequent lessening of the de- 
sire to read, and the lack of correlation of material viewed on 
television programs with school activities. 
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The results of this survey indicate that the viewing habits of 
the participating pupils are not conducive to good health since 
they tend to keep pupils indoors when they should be playing 
in the fresh air. Television frequently keeps pupils up late when 
they should be in bed; it makes them rush with meals which 
should be eaten leisurely. Many programs overstimulate pupils 
and cause loss of sleep and irritability. 

With regard to scholastic achievement, pupils in Grades III 
and V are of the opinion that television promotes school achieve- 
ment. Teachers, however, wonder how an overtired, weary and 
dull-eyed pupil can respond to the presentation of any school 
subject unless it possesses all the activity and excitement of a 
three-ring circus. 

American parents of average means are striving to provide 
their children with a television set because they feel that it 
keeps the children at home and unites the family. Physically it 
does but not necessarily mentally, for it precludes conversation, 
exchange of ideas, and friendly intercourse. Occasionally, mem- 
bers of a family want to view different programs. This situation 
may be a cause of family friction. 

No right thinking person condemns the use of television for 
children; there is much good inherent in this medium of mass 
communication but its use must be controlled. The writer feels 
that television would have little or no undesirable effect on the 
health or scholastic achievement of pupils if the programs viewed 
were properly supervised and controlled by parents. 


The eleventh International Congress of Philosophy will be 
held at Brussels, Belgium, August 20 to 26. 

The International Catholic Child Bureau will hold its fourth 
congress at Constance, Germany, May 4 to 9. 

Merrimack College, North Andover, Mass., will be host to 
representatives from some 210 New England Catholic high 
schools at a publications conference, May 16. 

In 1920 only 1.6 per cent of all pupils in American schools 
were transported at public expense; today the per cent is 27.8. 

The Catechetical Guild of St. Paul, Minn., is now publishing 
coloring books on religious topics for young children. 
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GUIDANCE IN THE CO-CURRICULUM 


J. H. O’NEILL*® 


PLACE OF THE CO-CURRICULAR PROGRAM 


An increasing amount of attention given to co-curricular areas 
in newer guidance texts and current periodicals points to the fact 
that their position in the school schedule is no longer ignored or 
merely tolerated; it is a recognized fact and is to be encouraged 
and developed. 

The place of the co-curricular program can be studied from 
many aspects. Our consideration, however, will include both 
the potential values of activities as guidance channels, and the 
role of the leader or director in providing the guidance. 

Wright says that the purpose of the activities program is really 
not too different from that of the classroom. Education aims to- 
ward the well-rounded individual. Pupils do not do all their 
learning in one place because they need different experiences 
to accomplish the same thing.’ If this is true, and it does seem 


logical, the co-curricular program, directed toward developing 
aspects of the personality not always reached in a formal class- 
room situation, is not only desirable but necessary. Warters 
feels that schools should maintain student activities because of 
their contributions to individual development and social adjust- 
ment, and to the development of more useful and responsible 
citizens through actual experiences in democratic group living.” 


DESIRABLE GOALS OF THE CO-CURRICULUM 


There are those who still reject the idea that activities con- 
tribute to these desirable goals in education. Perhaps, unhappy 
memories of situations lacking direction cause this attitude. The 
criteria suggested by Charters and Harvey for deciding whether 
a certain activity should be retained is in point: “First, does the 


*f. H. O’Neill is an assistant professor in the Department of Education 
at the University of Notre Dame. 

1 Barbara Wright, Practical Handbook for Group Guidance, p. 28. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1948. 

2Jane Warters, High School Personnel Work Today, p. 112. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. 
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activity contribute to the growth of the whole child? Second, 
does it contribute to the improvement of the school and com- 
munity life?”’ 

In other words, if activities do not “measure up,” if they are 
not worth-while, there is no justification for them either in the 
total school program, or for guidance purposes. 

Some writers, in considering the extra-curriculum, have stated 
that the values of guidance in the various student activities are 
numerous. Warters not only lists a group of desirable outcomes 
of the co-curricular program, but shows further how the sponsor 
can help the pupils use the experiences gained in these activities 
as aids in achieving the objectives given the pupil earlier. 

Through participation with others in activities, the young per- 
son discovers his role as a boy or girl, and becomes intelligent 
in its use. When a pupil feels that he is accepted in a group, 
when he realizes the he “belongs” to the group, he receives an 
increase of self-respect and security generally follows. On that 
basis he can make a contribution to the group and know that 
it will be valued. This certainly makes for good mental health. 
When a pupil is accepted and feels secure, it is also easier for 
him to see his limitations and accept them. There will be less 
resort to pretense, rebellion, or bullying, factors which are often 
symptomatic of feelings of insecurity. Participation contributes 
to a pupil’s emotional maturity. To maintain his status in the 
group, he will have to modify his behavior, sacrifice his personal 
likes and dislikes, and conform to the moral codes and customs 
of the group. Accepting responsibilities, doing his share, being 
coéperative, showing initiative, and trustworthiness, all these 
contribute to the development of emotional maturity. Thus, 
through the group the individual achieves his own development. 

But the sponsor of an activity should know what values are 
fostered in his group. If they are of such calibre as getting 
ahead of the others, or putting on the best show, or raising the 
most money, the sponsor is obligated to guide the pupils to more 
worthy goals by showing how such ideas limit their emotional 
development. 


3 W. W. Charters and C. C. Harvey, “The Twelve Questions on the 
Future of an Extra-curricular Program,” The Clearing House, XVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1944), 4. 
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Another objective is social development. This phase is not to 
be interpreted as mere acquisition of polished manners or adept- 
ness in social issues. The club or activity is a laboratory in 
successfui social living, training its members to become well- 
adjusted adults. It affords opportunities for the development 
of leisure time interests, skills, and habits that aid sociability. 
The sponsor will show the student the techniques needed to 
make use of these experiences, helpful in preventing and cor- 
recting social maladjustments. 

Training for Christian, democratic living is another valuable 
outcome of the organized group. Through the exercise of such 
functions as initiating and executing plans, accepting and ful- 
filling duties even in the face of difficulties, the pupils gain worth- 
while experiences. 

But intelligent direction on the part of the sponsor will help 
shape that democratic procedure. In some activities particularly, 
such as those in the student council, there is danger of dominance 
by the sponsor rather than direction, for fear that the pupils 
may make such mistakes as choosing weak officers or making 
bad decisions. A mistake is frequently a blessing in disguise, 
for students learn when they have to pay the consequences of 
rashness. Because of the immaturity of the students and their 
lack of experience, sponsors should train the participants in wise 
choosing. More people are followers than leaders. They learn 
the techniques of selecting leaders and determine when a leader 
has done well in performing his work. The leader should insist 
that participation is open to everyone. But some form of limita- 
tion of activity participation must be had lest students in their 
immature eagerness overdo this form of school activity to the 
detriment of the curricular program. On the other hand, we 
must be careful not to defeat the aims of democratic practice 
by restricting membership to a few able students, excluding, 
perhaps, the very ones who need the opportunities for growth. 

Because sponsors are guiding groups democratically is no rea- 
son for throwing all direction to the wind. It is only through 
slow developmental growth, through experience, that self-direc- 
tion is attained. 

Finally activities provide a means of character education. De- 
sirable traits can be furthered and strengthened by means of 
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activities. Getting along with others, working through problems, 
sacrificing selfish desires for the good of the group, are but a 
few examples of such ends. 


SELECTING SUITABLE ACTIVITIES 


Guidance begins when the student is aided in selecting his 
co-curricular activities. This requires intelligent direction on 
the part of the adviser. Pupils should be urged to select clubs 
in which they show an interest and an aptitude. We can all 
cite examples of the underweight who joins the football squad 
merely because he likes the uniforms and feels a strong sense 
of personal satisfaction in looking the part of the athletic hero. 
Cases such as these may result in disappointment and frustra- 
tion. Counselors should also be vigilant that no one student be 
allowed or encouraged to join too many clubs. This usually 
means that their time is divided and their interests so scattered 
that they derive very little benefit from any of them and may 
result in harm to their curricular duties. 

Co-curricular activities embrace a wide variety of fields. 
Though the particular chances for good guidance may overlap, 
in some activities there are better opportunities for specific guid- 
ance than in others. 

There are only a few co-curricular activities that are open to 
the entire student body. In Catholic schools, among these, we 
usually find the Sodality of Our Lady. The primary aim of this 
organization is to spread devotion to Blessed Mother and 
through her to be brought closer to her Son. The best result in 
guidace here is the forming of correct Catholic principles for 
the future life. In many Catholic schools membership in this 
Sodality activity is obligatory, but in most other cases, the chief 
advantage of a co-curricular activity is, that it is chosen by the 
student. In most cases the success of an organization is due to 
the fact that the members have joined willingly. 

In numerous cases, the general purpose of clubs, or societies 
is to further interest in a particular subject in a less formal 
atmosphere than the classroom. Often such organizations as the 
French Club, Spanish Club, Algebra Club, etc., do not function 
as well as they should, but they do give the teacher a better 
chance to observe and know her class and thus present other 
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opportunities for guidance. The sponsor thus has the possibility 
of recognizing and guiding all vocational or avocational fields. 

Music also has its place of importance in the school. Though 
music has long been considered a regular curriculum subject, 
the glee club, band, and orchestra are often considered co-cur- 
ricular. Students should be encouraged to participate in one 
of these musical groups, for music is something they can enjoy 
and appreciate for the rest of their lives, for they offer splendid 
cultural opportunities, if properly directed. 

Another fine arts subject which allows for co-curricular ac- 
tivity is drama. Consider the tremendous possibility of correct- 
ing speech defects or just improving the speech of the ordinary 
child in a dramatic or debate group. Here one must be espe- 
cially careful lest too much time be devoted to this activity to 
the detriment of the studies program. 


ROLE OF THE SPONSOR 


It is understood that in all high schools each co-curricular 
activity must be under the supervision of a moderator. Who 
should be the moderator? It should be the one best fitted for 
the job. It should be a member of the faculty, interested, and 
preferably experienced, in the particular area. 

It is commonly accepted that the success or failure of an ac- 
tivity is in large measure due to the adult leader. Personality 
factors and understanding (or misunderstanding) of the func- 
tions to be performed make or break school activities. Fedder 
has indicated a number of personality traits in a leader that she 
believes affect activity outcomes. 

The leader must be well-adjusted himself to inspire the con- 
fidence of boys and girls in him. He needs to know himself 
as he is, with his limitations and strengths. He will not be so 
preoccupied with himself or with his failings, that he cannot 
give his attention to others. If he is emotionally mature, happy, 
self-confident and socially adjusted, he will transmit these at- 
titudes to those in the group. The contrary holds just as true.‘ 

What Fedder says might be discussed more fully. Pupils may 
mentally quote the common saying, “What you are speaks so 


4Ruth Fedder, Guiding Homeroom and Club Activities, pp. 66-74. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 
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loud I can’t hear what you are saying,” especially when a leader 
exhibits immature behavior himself. 

Few pupils, or anyone, for that matter, like to heed the puri- 
- tanical moralist. But, if a leader kas genuine convictions, ideals, 

and morals, and knows the substance with which he is dealing, 

he need not say much to his youngsters. Living with them in 
- the school situation provides them with inspiration and a sense 
of values, indispensable in shaping life ideals. Nevertheless, 
occasions may arise where it is the duty of the leader to instruct 
certain individuals concerning matters of objective morality. 

If a leader is enthusiastic, because he has developed appre- 
ciation, interests, and hobbies to a high degree, he can be the 
spark to kindle latent talents in many boys and girls in his group. 

Another fundamental factor in the personality of the leader is 
that of respect. He respects others because he has respect for 
himself, and in turn thus merits the respect of others. He can 
put himself in the position of others and deal with them in terms 
of what he believes about himself. He is sensitive to adolescent 
problems because he hasn’t forgotten how the adolescent feels. 
What youth do or how they act doesn’t shock him, or at least 
he doesn’t show this; he knows that faith and understanding 
will eventually win them to a sensible course of living.® 

A good leader will look upon each pupil as the object of 
special interest, for each one is unique, each one is his responsi- 
bility. That this may require a generous supply of faith and 
knowledge of duty when dealing with a noisy, tantalizing and 
even unruly individual does not nullify the truth of the state- 
ment. Yet, this awareness is, happily, a guarantee for dealing 
with such a youngster sympathetically and successfully. 

That a sense of humor is practically indispensible needs little 
comment. Only when a sponsor can make sense out of what 
may appear to be “the height of the ridiculous,” can he maintain 
an even keel and contribute to the mental health of his group. 

What, then, is the role of the sponsor in the group he is di- 
recting? 

It is understood that the leader knows the purpose and ob- 
jectives of the activity he is expected to guide. One can scarce- 


5 Ibid., pp. 74-76. 
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ly start out aimlessly, heedless of some destination. As a guide, 
he not only knows the goal himself, but points it out to those 
whose vision is less acute. He sees himself as a member of the 
group, older and more experienced to be sure. As Fedder 
stated, “He considers himself as a coach, who doesn’t play the 
game, but helps the team play more effectively than it could, 
with guidance, information, resources, or encouragement.”® Be- 
cause of the feeling of “oneness” with the group, sharing, work- 
ing with members on projects, the leader quietly and unobstruc- 
tively, but surely none-the-less, influences his group along worthy 
patterns. 

In matters of discipline, the leader need not resort to “police 
powers.” If he has successfully molded a desirable group per- 
sonality, he will find that group approval or disapproval will be 
more effective than anything he could say or do.” A consider- 
able skill will be required to form this factor of group personality, 
but results will be worth the effort. With a congenial spirit 
existing between sponsor and club members, activities will yield 
results, not found where tension exists. 

The sponsor must understand that every member of the group 
has a distinct personality, which the activity should develop to 
the maximum. In turn, each individual should contribute to 
the best of his capability. The effect of giving to the group is 
a feeling of “belonging” and should improve his status, remarks 
Wright. But, giving the same person all the “flunky” jobs, she 
hastens to add, certainly doesn’t improve that individual’s stand- 
ing. Ingenuity will discover ways in which the not-too-com- 
petent or the shy youngster can contribute. The group should 
be led to understand that denying some pupils a share for fear 
of failure in a project is contradictory to the aims of club work. 
Even if a task is simple, it may be adequate to raise the morale 
of a pupil. The sponsor should make every effort to diminish 
group jealousies, competitions, and feuds. This can be done 
only if he is accepted as a member of the group in a spirit of 
“oneness.” 

Likewise, taking the initiative in promoting or giving prestige 
to new activities is the guidance task of the sponsor. Many are 


6 Ibid., p. 80. 7 Barbara Wright, op. cit., p. 171. 


8 Ibid., p. 169. 
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able to offset a certain selfishness prevalent in groups working 
closely together by interesting the participants in doing some- 
thing outside their own microcosms. Preparing programs for 
school assembly, volunteering in campaigns for schools, and a 
host of other school and community activities will enlarge their 
vision. Participation in larger groups, such as the community, 
working for its betterment, provides a feeling of satisfaction and 
fellowship worthy of further cultivation. 

A host of variables influences each situation. Moreover, the 
foregoing considerations of the sponsor who guides the activities 
program are somehow bound up with the manner in which he 
will conduct the co-curricular program. 

To prepare students to work effectively, as individuals and as 
a group, a sponsor will observe them, listen to what they say, 
try to know the meaning of their conversation and behavior, 
recognize their problems, and feel as they do about them. He 
will keep squaring the activities of the group against the pur- 
pose for which the club was organized. It is quite easy for a 
leader to lose himself in a welter of details. 

He will encourage the participants to take the major role in 
planning activities, for they are closest to the needs of the 
group. 

On the other hand, he should not hesitate to offer detailed 
aids when the group is really not ready for certain phases of 
independence. Erickson contributes a point for consideration 
when he says that though management is carried out principally 
through the student officials, the sponsor should give them in- 
dividual training in leadership.? Parliamentary procedure in 
club meetings will serve not only to keep order, but also to keep 
the groups conscious of purposiveness. In order not to check 
spontaneity, the sponsor will encourage the students to hold a 
few meetings of a simple and informal nature. 


Of forty-three schools of architecture responding to a recent 
School Executive questionnaire, only 2 per cent were engaged 
in research on school building construction problems. 


9C. E. Erickson, A Basic Text for Guidance Workers, p. 265. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
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THE ORIGINS OF PERSONNEL SERVICES 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION-—PART II* 


EUGENIE ANDRUSS LEONARDT 


Objectives of early colleges—Four of the ten early American 
colleges specifically state in their first charters or other docu- 
ments that they were organized primarily to train young men 
for the ministry “dreading to leave an illiterate ministery to the 
churches, when our present ministers shall lie in the dust.”}*° 
Harvard University’s charter of 1650 also included good litera- 
ture, arts and sciences, and Godliness as objectives.!2! The 
William and Mary College charter of 1693 indicated that the col- 
lege was being established “to the end that the Church of Vir- 
ginia may be furnished with a Seminary of Ministers of the 
Gospel, and that the youth may be piously educated in good 
letters and manners.”!22, Washington and Lee University was 
established by the local presbytery to perpetuate the ministry 
in the region. The petition to establish Yale University (1701) 
stated that the proposed institution was to be one “wherein 
youth should be instructed in all parts of learning to qualify 
them for public employments in church and civil state.”!%8 


Samuel Johnson, the first president of Columbia University 
stated: “The chief thing that is aimed at in this college is to 
teach and engage the children to know God in Jesus Christ, 
and to love and serve Him, in all sobriety, Godliness, and 
righteousness of life, with a perfect heart, and a willing mind; 
and to train them up in all virtuous habits, and all such useful 
knowledge as may render them creditable to their families and 


*This is the conluding section of Part II of Dr. Leonard’s study. Other 
sections of Part II appeared in the March, 1953, issue of this review, 
pp. 181-193; Part I was published in the February issue, pp. 1-17. 

tEugenie Andruss Leonard, Ph.D., is associate professor of Guidance 
in the Department of Education at The Catholic University of America. 

120 Samuel E. Morison, The Founding of Harvard College, pp. 420-446. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1935, being a reprint of 
“New eens First Fruits,” London, 1648. 
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friends, ornaments to their country and useful to the public 
weal in their generations.” !*4 

The Pennsylvania University Charter of 1753 states that “this 
academy may prove a nursery of virtue and wisdom, and that 
it will produce men of dispositions and capacties beneficial to 
mankind in the various occupations of life, but more particularly 
suited to the infant state of North America in general. . . .”? 

The oldest document concerning Georgetown University 
(1787) states: “The object of the proposed institution is to 
unite the means of communicating science with an effectual 
provision for guarding and preserving the morals of youth.”!*¢ 
The first catalogue of the college (1798) states that the college 
was “to establish suitable provisions for the approvement of 
youth in the three important virtues of physical, moral and 
literary education.”!7 

Thus it can be seen that the objectives of the ten early Ameri- 
can colleges were broader than mere intellectual attainment. 
The founders of the colleges were concerned with the religious 
education, the moral development, the social competence, the 
vocational success, and the preparation of the students for con- 
structive citizenship. To implement these broad objectives per- 
sonnel services were introduced early in the administrative pro- 
grams of the institutions. 

Personnel services—After the appointment of the president 
of the colonial college, one of the major problems of the trus- 
tees was the housing of students. In several instances, the stu- 
dents first lived at the president’s home; as enrollments increased 
they were allowed to live in approved homes in the neighbor- 
hood. Housing students in the president’s home was notably 
the case at Yale, Washington and Lee, and Brown. The ar- 
rangement of having students live in neighborhood homes soon 
proved unsatisfactory, and efforts were made to provide campus 


124 Brander Matthews and others, The History of Columbia University, 
1754-1904, p. 443. New York: Columbia University Press and The Mac- 
millan Co., 1904. 

125 Thorpe, op. cit., p. 68. The charters of Brown University and Rutgers 
University included similar objectives, and Princeton University’s charter 
of 1746 stated that youths would “be instructed in the liberal arts and 
sciences. 

126 Easby-Smith, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

127 Joseph Durkin, Glimpses of Old Georgetown, p. 24. Washington: 
Georgetown University Press, 1939. 
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dormitories. Funds for this purpose were raised through gifts, 
taxes, and lotteries. Washington and Lee and Rutgers were the 
only early colleges which were unable to house students on the 
campus during most of the colonial period. 

After dormitories were built, all students were required to 
live on the campus, except those permitted by the trustees or 
the president to live elsewhere. In 1768 the governors of Colum- 
bia passed the following rule: “Each person admitted as above 
shall have an habitation in college assigned to him by the pres- 
ident in which he shall be obliged to lodge (unless by special 
leave obtained from the governors or president) except at stated 
vacations under penalty of five shillings for the first night of 
absence—eight shillings for the second, twelve shillings for the 
third (or adequate exercise) and expulsion for continuance of 
his offence, or such other punishment as the governors shall think 
necessary.”228 

Students living off campus were generally subjected to the 
same rules of discipline as those living on campus. According 
to a Harvard rule of 1660, such students were to “be under 
college order and discipline, as others ought to do and be, that 
are resident in the college.”!2® Non-Catholic students at George- 
town lived in a separate house but under the same rules as the 
Catholic students on the campus. 

The concern of college officials for the general welfare of 
students is indicated in many early documents, only a few of 
which can be given here. Benjamin Franklin suggested that 
“the boarding scholars [of the future University of Pennsy]- 
vania] diet together; plainly, temperately and frugally. To 
strengthen and render active their bodies, they [should] be 
frequently exercised in running, leaping, wrestling and swim- 
ming.”!8° The first catalogue of Georgetown states: “A constant 
and scrupulous attention to cleanliness, wholesome and regular 
diet, moderate exercise, and a due proportion of application 
and relaxation are the means adopted and unwearily pursued in 
order to preserve the health of youths, especially those of a 
tender age.”!81 

There appear to have been few provisions for recreation. 


128 Matthews, op. cit., pp. 452-454. 129 Morison, op. cit., p. 329. 
130 Thorpe, op. cit., p. 59. 131 Easby-Smith, op. cit., p. 40. 
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Rutgers, however, had a ninepin alley in its early years,'®? and 
at William and Mary, “musick, dancing and fencing” were sug- 
gested as desirable accomplishments to be acquired.'** 


Drunkenness was severely censured, but apparently moderate 
drinking was allowed. President Dunster of Harvard wrote in 
1654 in defense of Sister Bradish who baked bread and brewed 
beer in Cambridge: 

In both which callings such is her art, way and skill, that shee doth 
vend such comfortable penniworths for the reliefe of all that send unto 
her. ... Shee was complained of unto me for harbouring students, un- 
seasonably spending their time and parents’ estate; but upon examination 
I found it a misinformation and that she most was desirous that I sh’d 
limit or absolutely prohibit any; that in case of sickness or want of com- 
fortable bread or bear in the College only they sh’d thither resort and 
then not to spend above a penny a man nor above two shillings in a 
quarter of a year, which order she carefully observed in all ordinary 
cases,134 


The overseers of Harvard prohibited the use of tobacco in 
1650 and again in 1655, “unless by presidential permission with 
parental consent on doctor’s orders ‘and then in a sober and 
private manner.’”!°> However, in 1860 a Dutch visitor reported 
that tobacco was used throughout the college.8* Georgetown 
regulations read: “Those pupils who are addicted to tobacco 
are requested to cease their habits, . . . chewing will not be 
tolerated.”257 

Diversions for students at Pennsylvania were limited by rules 
such as the following: “No student shall climb over the fences 
of the college yard, or come in or go out through the windows, 
or play ball, or use any kind of diversion within the yard of the 
University, nor shall in the presence of the trustees, professors, 
or tutors, play ball, wrestle, make any indecent noise, or be- 
have in any way rudely in the college yard or streets adjacent.”258 


Attention was given to students’ proper dress. Harvard vaca- 
tions were set in the spring and fall to allow students to go 
home for seasonable clothing.1*® Harvard regulations of 1655 
read: “Noe scholler shall goe out of his chamber without coate, 


132 Demarest, op. cit., p. 86. 133 a op. cit., p. 498. 
134 Morison, op. cit., p. 93. 135 Tbid., p. 94. 
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gowne or cloake, and everyone, everywhere shal! weare modest 
and sober habit without ruffianlike or newfangled fashions, with- 
out lavish dresse or excesse of apparell whatsoever; nor shall any 
weare gold or silver, or such ornaments except to whom upon 
just ground the president shall permit same; neither shall it bee 
lawfull for any to weare long hair, locks or foretopps, nor use 
curling, crisping, parting or powdering their haire.”!4° Colum- 
bia required each student to “procure within fourteen days of 
his entrance a proper academical habit in which he shall al- 
ways appear (unless he have leave of the president or tutors) 
under the penalty of two shillings. . . .”!41_ Benjamin Franklin 
urged that students at Pennsylvania wear “peculiar habits to 
distinguish them from other youth, . . . that their behaviour may 
be better observed.”!42 


Student meals were a continuing problem. Stewards were 
appointed in most colleges, and students were required to eat 
all meals in the dining room or commons.’** Student riots over 
the kind of food served were not uncommon. In several in- 
stances, authorities were forced to expell or suspend student 
leaders to settle the riots.14* In most colleges, the members of 
the faculty ate in the common dining room and, in some cases, 
were obliged to supervise the conduct of the students including 
teaching them table manners. 


Rules of conduct were very rigorous in all ten colleges studied 
here. Some of the rules, however, were stated in rather gen- 
eral terms, as Harvard’s rule against transgressing any of the 
“laws of God or the school,” William and Mary’s against conduct 
“contrary to good manners,” and Yale’s against “needless as- 
serverations, foolish garrulings, chidings, strifes, railings, . . .” 

Colleges with dormitories forbade students to be absent from 
their rooms or from the campus except at stated hours or by spe- 
cial permission. They were not allowed to congregate or entertain 
in their rooms or quarrel or fight therein. They were required 
to attend morning and evening prayers or other kinds of religious 
service. 

Specifically, students were forbidden to lie, steal, curse, swear, 

140 Morison, op. cit., p. 86. 141 Matthews, op. cit., pp. 452-456. 
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use obscene language, play at cards or dice, get drunk, frequent 
inns, associate with any person of bad reputation, commit forni- 
cation, call each other nicknames, buy from one another, sell 
anything to one another, exchange possessions, be disorderly or 
disrespectful at public worship. Students were usually given a 
copy of the school’s rules and were required to sign them prom- 
ising “all due obedience” to them. Punishments consisted in 
public confessions and reprimands, public whippings, extra as- 
signments, fines, suspension, and expulsion. While these meas- 
ures sound harsh today, they were in keeping with other aspects 
of pioneer life and were mitigated after the Revolution. 


Personnel officers—Responsible for student personnel pro- 
grams, besides the trustees and presidents, were staff members 
called by such names as teaching fellows, tutors, ushers, masters, 
stewards, monitors, prefects, correctors, and censors. Trustees 
took an active part in the colleges’ personnel programs. They 
made the rules of conduct and often participated in the adminis- 
tration of punishments. In Columbia’s first constitution, it was 
stated: “Lastly, it is to be understood that the greater punish- 
ments of expulsion, suspension, degradation and public confes- 
sion be inflicted by the governors of the college pursuant to the 
Charter, and that the lesser punishments herein mentioned be 
inflicted by the president, fellows, professors and tutors or any 
of them according to the true intent and meaning of these 
laws.”!45 Rutgers’ trustees carried the “immediate government 
of the college” when no president was in office. Interest in 
graduates was prescribed for trustees at Pennsylvania: “And 
when they [the students] have behaved well, gone thro’ their 
studies, and are to enter the world, they [the trustees] shall 
zealously unite and make all the interest that can be made. 
to promote and establish them, . . . preferable to all other per- 
sons whatsoever, even of equal merit.”!4¢ 

Chief responsibility among staff members in the ten colleges 
here studied for the personnel program rested with the president. 
Though his function in this regard differed from college to col- 
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lege, generally he acted in loco parentis.\4* On this point it 
is interesting to note a letter which George Washington’s step- 
son wrote him from Columbia: “It gives me great pleasure . . . 
to inform you how agreeably everything is settled; there is 
nothing that has been omitted by my good friend Dr. Cooper 
[the president] which was necessary to my contentment in this 
place. . . .”!48 Interesting too is the detail of a letter from 
President Smith of Princeton, dated December 27, 1804, to the 
grandfather of one of his students: 

Dear Sir, 

I did not approve the change which young Van Rensalaer made of his 
room-mates, & before he made it, I sent for him & told him it must 
not be done & thought he had desisted from it until more than a fortnight 
afterwards. With regard to this young gentleman, I must give my candid 
opinion, that he is as yet too young & too volatile & perhaps a little too 
self-willed to enjoy so much independence as he must necessarily feel in 
a college where, especially at this age of American liberty, the youngest 
feels himself on a perfect equality with the oldest.149 

Of the ten early colleges here studied, only Georgetown had 
a specifically designated staff member other than the president 
in charge of discipline. He was a priest and was called the “pre- 
fect of discipline.” Assisting him were the “public censor,” one 
for each class, and the “corrector.” The “corrector” was a lay- 
man and had the task of administering the serious punish- 
ments, 

At Harvard the president administered punishment, or “. . . 
corporal punishment [was administered] while the delinquent 
kneeled in the presence of the President who superintended the 
person executing the discipline, and began and ended the 
chastisement with prayer. . . .”!°° Corporal punishment gradu- 
ally disappeared at Harvard and the other colleges. In 1755 
even “boxing” the students was forbidden at Harvard. An or- 
ganized plan for dealing with discipline was introduced at Har- 


147 The Connecticut Legislature in 1766 recommended that “the gov- 
ernment of said college [Yale] be as near like parental . . . as circum- 
stances thereof will admit... .” Cf. Clews, op. cit., gaa Presidents 


Burr of Princeton and Manning of Brown were particularly referred to by 
their biographers as successful due to their fatherly care of students. 
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vard as early as 1725 by President Wadsworth. There was a 
committee on discipline consisting of the president and several 
tutors. Procedures for different types of cases were worked out 
and report forms were set up. 

At William and Mary the president was assisted by a “Meet- 
ing of the Masters,” at which discipline cases were considered. 
At one such meeting it was resolved “unanimously yt Cole 
Digges & Matthew Hubard be expelled ye College of W & Mary 
no only for yir remarkable idleness and bad behavior in general, 
but particularly for whipping ye little boys in ye Grammar 
School . . . for obstinacy & disrespect to Ye Grammar Master, 
& refusing to answer before ye President & Masters ye com- 
plaints made agt 

In the early colleges, professors, masters, tutors, and ushers 
were charged with the responsibility of patrolling dormitories, 
levying fines, and actually whipping or “boxing” students. Har- 
vard’s rule requiring tutors to check on students in their rooms 
was not dropped until 1793. Providing “firing and candles” for 
students was a duty of masters and ushers at William and 
Mary.'°?. The first tutor at Yale was allowed to study for his 
bachelor’s degree; though given no salary, he was permitted to 
keep the fines he collected from students. In spite of student 
complaints, the trustees upheld the tutor’s methods.!** The so- 
called stewards were responsible for order and discipline in 
the dining rooms in most colleges. The first monitor at Harvard, 
in 1655, had to report directly to the president all “them that are 
fayling eyther by absence from Prayers or Sermons, or come 
tardy to same.”!° Monitors in the early colleges were usually 
students. Their duties were unpopular, and often they accepted 
punishment rather than tattle on fellow students. 

When these and similar situations began to multiply, college 
authorities had to seek other means of handling student per- 
sonnel problems. Eventually, college presidents delegated 
their guidance functions to specifically trained workers; 
faculty members were relieved of their disciplinary responsibili- 
ties, and student government replaced the system of student 
monitors. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE PossiBiLITIES OF MENTAL PRAYER WITH 
SEVENTH GRADE Pupis by Sister Joseph Mary Miller, O.P., A.M. 
The purpose of this study was to explore the possibility of 

the effectual use of discursive prayer by seventh grade pupils 
and to evaluate its right to be considered an element of religious 
instruction at the elementary level. The investigation started 
with the hypothesis that if appropriate instruction and guidance 
are given to upper grade elementary school pupils, they can learn 
to meditate and can develop the habit of mental prayer. 


The procedure consisted in obtaining information about the 
Catholic education of the families of forty pupils concerned, 
about family prayer habits, and about personal prayer habits. 
Further information on the pupils was gathered in the form of 
I.Q.’s and grade scores on a battery of achievement tests. There 
were two preparatory steps in the orientation of the pupils to 
mental prayer. The actual process of learning to meditate con- 


sisted of six gradual steps. The final steps of the procedure in- 
volved a test of the children to determine the results of their 
mental prayer. The investigator also used questionnaire re- 
sponses, interview results, observation notes, and meditation 
specimens in order to evaluate the outcome of the experiment. 


A Cost ANALYSIS OF CURRENT EXPENDITURES OF CATHOLIC SEC- 

ONDARY SCHOOLS by Francis Joseph Bonnike, M.A. 

In analyzing the current expenditures of Catholic secondary 
schools the costs were considered under the following accounts: 
administration, instruction, plant maintenance, plant operation, 
auxiliary school services, and fixed charges. Questionnaires were 
sent to four year high schools which were housed in buildings 
separate from other school or housing units and serving day stu- 
dents only. 


*Manuscripts of these Master’s dissertations are on deposit at the John 
K. Mullen Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. Under certain conditions these dissertations may be made 
available through inter-library loans. 
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The study concludes with the following recommendations: 
(1) the establishment of a uniform financial accounting system 
in those dioceses which have a large number of schools; (2) a 
greater exchange of information concerning financial matters be- 
tween the financial administrators of the school and its prin- 
cipal; (3) the establishment of the central or inter-parochial 
type of high school in preference to the parochial and private 
type of school wherever circumstances permit; (4) the increase 
of competent lay personnel; (5) a great utilization of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program; and (6) the establishment of some 
form of self-insurance fund in lieu of the present practice of pay- 
ing high premiums to commercial companies. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE SociaL SERVICE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Cuicaco CatTHotic YouTH ORGANIZATION TO CATHOLIC ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS by Sister M. Xavier Cullinan, I1.B.V.M., M.A. 
This study was undertaken to analyze and appraise the services 

of the Social Service Department of the Chicago Catholic Youth 

Organization to schools in the solution of personality and be- 

havior problems that are a hindrance to the spiritual and scholas- 

tic improvement of the pupils and the efficient administration of 


the schools. 


The normative survey method was used. Case studies in the 
files of the Catholic Youth Organization were chosen to illustrate 
the type of service offered and the means taken by the Social 
Service Department to attain the readjustment of the child. 


Responses to the questionnaire sent to the principals of the 
Chicago parochial schools revealed that (1) the schools in the 
Chicago area which accept this service find it helpful; (2) the 
schools make an effort to find the cause of pupils’ problems 
within the school before referral to the Social Service Depart- 
ment or any other agency outside of the school; (3) the prin- 
cipal weakness of this service is the length of time between 
referral and positive action by the organization; and (4) the 
reports and recommendations from the Social Service Depart- 
ment to the schools are not adequate in the sense that they are 
of little help to teachers who should participate in the program 
of assisting the child to overcome the problem for which he 
was referred to the Catholic Youth Organization. 
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Tue DiocesAN SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE: Its STRUCTURE, PER- 

SONNEL, AND FINANCE by Richard O. Wilson, M.A. 

This problem was studied by means of questionnaire inquiry. 
Data collected were tabulated and interpreted. More than ninety 
diocesan superintendents supplied information for this study. 
Valuable facts concerning the relation of the school office to other 
diocesan offices, the professional and non-professional person- 
nel of the office, the technique of administrative coérdination 
used by the superintendents, the finance of the office, the office 
equipment, the building, and the operation of the plant were 
collected and assembled for analysis and comparison. 


A CoMPARISON OF THE SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT OF GRADUATES 
OF COEDUCATIONAL HicH SCHOOLS AND Gir_s’ HicH SCHOOLS IN 
THEIR FRESHMAN YEAR OF COLLEGE by Sister Mary Louise 
Jacobi, S.S.N.D., M.A. 


In this study two hundred pairs of coeducational and non- 
coeducational graduates were matched according to I.Q., 
weighted high school averages, grades in English, social studies, 
languages, mathematics, and science. Comparison of their col- 
lege records in these five subjects revealed that girls graduated 
from Catholic girls’ high schools attained higher average scholas- 
tic achievement in college than the girls graduated from co- 
educational high schools; but in only two departments, science 
and language, did the segregated group greatly surpass the non- 
segregated group. 


The California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 28, Cal., recently announced publication of the Be- 
havior Preference Record, a test instrument designed to reveal 
students’ preferences in respect to types of personal actions deal- 
ing with every-day social situations. 

Several producers of audio-visual materials are now marketing 
low cost microprojectors which can show slides and specimens 
to whole classes, eliminating the need of miscroscopes. 

Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 
10, Ill., has announced a revised edition of the Thurstone Test 
of Mental Alertness with norms for high school pupils. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Removal of emergency classified military research projects 
from the colleges is one of the recommendations made to gov- 
ernment agencies by the American Council on Education’s Com- 
mittee on Institutional Research Policy in a preliminary report 
released last month. Noting that colleges and universities are 
receiving approximately $150,000,000 a year for support of re- 
search from the Federal Government, and that contributions 
from industry and foundations have been steadily increasing, 
the committee recognizes that such support has clearly expanded 
the volume of research, has made a large contribution toward 
the advanced education of students, particularly in scientific 
fields, and has increased the output of our scholars. Continu- 
ing large-scale support of basic research, says the report, is vital 
to the national welfare. 

On the other hand, there are serious hazards, according to 
the committee, in the current program of emergency research 
for specific practical purposes. Such a program may, the re- 
port states, divert the scholars in our universities from basic 
research, divert an improper amount of attention and interest 
from the educational program, emphasize certain fields of knowl- 
edge at the expense of others, impede creative work by demand- 
ing special control and accounting procedures, and place the 
institution in a situation financially embarrassing or disastrous 
if contracts are cancelled. The report includes specific recom- 
mendations to educational institutions and to government agen- 
cies, foundations, and industry designed to minimize these 
hazards. 

Government agencies are urged by the committee to distribute 
research contracts more widely among institutions, to contract 
on the basis of full costs in line with the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and to give greater recognition to the crucial 
importance of fundamental research as the essential basis for 
long-range programs of scientific and cultural development. The 
recommendations in this preliminary report are tentative; the 
final report of the committee will embody a careful study of 
comments from all the groups involved. 
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The trend toward coeducation in Catholic colleges may not 
be all in one direction. In the wake of announcements from 
several men’s colleges that they have gone or are going coedu- 
cational, comes the news that Marian College (Indianapolis), 
a women’s college, will become coeducational in September, 1954. 
The college’s board of trustees said that its decision to admit 
men students was made at the request of Archbishop Paul 
Schulte of Indianapolis, who pointed out that Indianapolis is 
the largest city in the United States without Catholic college 
facilities for men and that the cost of founding and maintaining 
another college there exclusively for men would be prohibitive. 
Construction of new science and administration buildings, cost- 
ing $1,500,000, will be started this spring to meet the needs of 
the college’s expanding student personnel. Immediate plans 
do not include campus residence accommodations for men. Ar- 
rangements will be made for them in private homes. The col- 
lege expects to be able to handle a mixed enrollment of eight 
hundred or more students. 


Villanova College will open a law school in September, 1953. 
It will be housed in the college’s huge library building and will 
be a full-time day school. First dean of the new school will 
be Dr. Harold Gill Reuschlein, now a professor of law at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Reuschlein attended the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Yale and Cornell universities and has taught at 
Georgetown, Notre Dame, Syracuse and New York universities. 


Students’ power to select their own courses is being seriously 
questioned at the University of Notre Dame. According to Mr. 
Edward R. Quinn, director of the university’s testing and guid- 
ance department, more than a third of the students entering 
college select courses for which they are not fitted. This is 
particularly true, he says, of students entering the colleges of 
engineering and science. Speaking before a group of Notre 
Dame alumni in Chicago last month, Dean Joseph O'Meara of 
the university’s College of Law said that there will be no more 
choosing of classes with convenient classrooms and late-morning 
hours. 


Catholic University of America held its first “College Day” 
on March 21. Hundreds of high school students from the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia and nearby communities visited the campus. 
The day’s program included conducted tours of the university’s 
buildings, consultations with department heads and other faculty 
members, a concert in the morning by the university choir and 
another in the evening by the U.S. Air Force Band and Singing 
Sergeants, and the presentation of Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar” 
by the Speech and Drama Department. 


Library science courses will be offered again this summer at 
Nazareth College (Rochester, N.Y.). This summer's program 
will be the second part of a three-summer sequence and will 
include courses in classification and cataloging and in basic refer- 
ence. Courses carry three credits each. 


Saint Louis University’s enrollment for the second semester 
showed a slight increase over last year’s total for the same 
period, 8,757 this year, 8,684 last year. Enrollment in the day 
divisions increased from 6,566 to 6,781, while evening division 
registration decreased from 2,118 to 1,976. Day and evening 


division registration for the university proper totalled 7,227, 
while day enrollment in its senior and junior corporate colleges 
amounted to 1,530. Largest enrollments were recorded in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, with 1,147 day students and 349 
evening students, and in the Graduate School, with 1,048 
students. 


The Association of American University Presses has author- 
ized its forty-four members to proceed with plans to provide 
more than 175,000 persons in four academic classifications with 
a descriptive catalog containing information on the books newly 
published by the university presses in the respective fields of 
interests of the recipients. The four academic classifications to 
be forwarded mailing pieces twice each year, from September 
through May, are: humanities, social sciences, biological and 
medical sciences, and physical sciences. The purpose of the 
“AAUP Scholar’s Book List” is to announce the publication of 
books of interest to college and university teachers. 
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1950 Catholic high school enrollment may be doubled by 
1960 according to Urban Fleege of the NCEA. In the school 
ending in 1950, there were 505,572 students enrolled in 2,189 
Catholic high schools taught by 27,770 teachers. There was one 
lay teacher for every five religious or priest teachers. Catholic 
high school graduates in June, 1950, numbered 93,736, of whom 
58 per cent were girls. Fleege estimates that there were 1,302,- 
600 Catholic adolescents in high school in 1949-50 and that 38 
per cent of these were in Catholic high schools. 

The first real impact of the long-range increase in enrollment 
will not make itself felt until September, 1954. The increase 
at this time will merely reflect the higher birth rate which mani- 
fested itself beginning in 1940. The number of Catholics of high 
school freshman age will be larger each year until September, 
1961, when high schools will be besieged with the largest num- 
ber of first-year applications ever received. Each following Sep- 
tember, the number of freshman applicants will increase until 
1965 when high schools are likely to experience their peak year 
of entering freshmen. The peak year for high school enrollment 
will most likely be 1966-67, claims Fleege. . 

If Catholic high schools are to continue educating even less 
than half the Catholic adolescents in the nation, it will be 
necessary to build and equip, between now and 1960, 15,500 new 
high school classrooms. At current school construction costs, 
this will call for more than $550,000,000. If the current re- 
ligious-lay teacher ratio of five to one in Catholic high schools 
is to be maintained, some 19,000 additional religious and priest 
teachers over and above replacement needs will have to be re- 
cruited and trained between now and 1960. 

Fleege also reports that the estimated 910,041 enrollment in 
Catholic high schools in 1960 will account for nearly 49 per cent 
of all Catholic adolescents attending high schools at that time. 
Furthermore, Catholic high school enrollment in 1960 will ac- 
count for 10 per cent of the total enrollment in U.S. high schools 
as compared with 8 per cent in the school year 1949-50. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Evidence that dull students learn more thar bright students 
from viewing motion pictures has not yet been produced, con- 
tends the author of an article appearing in the December, 1952, 
issue of the Journal of Educational Research. On the basis of 
an experiment conducted with thousands of high school stu- 
dents over a period of four years, H. A. Smith of the University 
of Nebraska can find few or no data to support the position that 
the use of motion pictures in secondary school instruction greatly 
affects the ranking of students with respect to the amount which 
they learn in general science, world history, and American his- 
tory. The evidence indicates that bright students profit more 
from films in terms of actual learning as measured by the tests 
employed in this study. Smith is inclined to believe that only 
when the tests employed are inadequate, that is, fail to provide 
ample ceiling, is the gain of a group of dull students likely to 
exceed the actual gain of a group of bright students when both 
groups have had equal opportunities to observe motion pictures. 


Number of students who are employed during out-of-school 
hours has been increasing during the past several years, reports 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Data released by this 
department show that more than 1,500,000 secondary schoo! 
students, fourteen to seventeen years of age (one out of four), 
were getting work experience in October, 1951, as compared 
with approximately 300,000 in 1940. The occupations of the 
student workers differ considerably from those of out-of-school 
boys and girls of the same age, according to the report. Im- 
plications of this increase in student employment for the guid- 
ance of youth should be considered by school administrators and 
counselors. 

In 1951 the U.S. Department of Labor found more than 7,000 
minors illegally employed. This was nearly a third of all minors 
working in the establishments which were investigated. Of 
the 7,310 minors illegally employed, 2,592 were under fourteen 
years of age (321 of those were under nine); 3,201 were four- 
teen or fifteen years; and 1,517 were sixteen or seventeen years 
old employed in hazardous occupations. Federal regulations 
set a sixteen-year minimum age for employment during school 
hours, a fourteen-year minimum for non-manufacturing work 
outside of school hours, and an eighteen-year minimum for 
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hazardous work. Only the first provision applies to agriculture. 


High school principals resent the implication by the Pre- 
Induction Scholarship Plan that educational opportunity for 
youth in high schools is inadequate and inferior. In the NEA 
Journal (February, 1953), Paul Elicker, executive secretary of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, says 
many high school administrators suspect the real motive for ad- 
mitting younger students to college is the threat of low college 
enrollments because of military service. Principals are now sug- 
gesting a reduction of the number of years of collegiate or pre- 
professional training for the most competent high school grad- 
uates. For many graduates, they say, the first year in college 
consists in just marking time. Early selection of the competent 
students in secondary schools would permit an enriched pro- 
gram during their senior year and allow them to enter college 
with advanced standing. 


New insights into the problem of coeducation are to be found 
in the results of a series of studies on high school boys and 
girls being conducted in the Department of Education of The 
Catholic University of America. Three of the studies were com- 
pleted and published last year: Rev. Humphrey Ruszel, Test 
Patterns in Intelligence, Comparative Factor Analyses for High 
School Boys and Girls; Rev. Justin A. Driscoll, Factors in In- 
telligence and Achievement, Study of the Intelligence and 
Achievement of Boys; and Andrew M. Doyle, Some Aspects of 
Ability and Achievement in High School Girls. All are for sale 
at The Catholic University of America Press. The findings of 
these studies indicate the wisdom, from the point of view of in- 
telligence and achievement, of educating boys and girls sep- 
arately. 


Pupil Appraisal Practices in Secondary Schools is a new 
circular (No. 863) of the U.S. Office of Education. The price 
is fifty cents, and it may be obtained at the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. It is the report of the 
Work Conference on Life Adjustment Education held at the 
Office of Education last October. Most of the material included 
in this report was transcribed from tape recordings made during 
the conference. It is quite thought provoking. 


* oe 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Religious education is translated into daily life in Holy Cross 
Parish, St. Louis, Missouri, through the liturgy. The process 
of giving Holy Cross school children a love for the liturgy starts 
in the first grade where pupils use a missal with pictures. In 
the third grade, the St. Andrew Daily Missal becomes familiar to 
the liturgical fledglings. By the time they reach the fourth 
grade, the boys act as lectors at the children’s Masses and read 
aloud the Propers of the Mass. This privilege is not reserved 
to the best readers but is granted to every boy. Liturgical sing- 
ing is emphasized with the result that Holy Cross’ Schola Can- 
torum has been recognized as outstanding. Consisting of pupils 
from grades 2 to 8, the Schola has made recordings now used in 
teaching liturgical music. 

According to Msgr. M. B. Hellreigel, pastor of Holy Cross, 
twelve years of teaching children “to live the liturgy” has re- 
sulted not only in an increased use of the missal and in a greater 
participation by the congregation in sung or recited Masses but 
also in other varied types of spiritual activity. 


Emotional disturbance characterizes most children with severe 
reading disabilities. Whether the emotional disturbance is the 
cause, the effect, or a concomitant feature of the disability is 
not always clear. An article appearing in the December, 1952, 
issue of The Elementary School Journal calls attention to the 
opportunities which teachers of remedial reading have to apply 
psychotherapeutic principles and presents helpful suggestions for 
the application of the same. 

Included in the presentation is an objective discussion of the 
terms “permissive” and “acceptance’—both of which, in the 
opinion of the writers of the article, are open to misinterpreta- 
tion by those doing remedial work with the emotionally malad- 
justed. Permissiveness, assert the co-authors, is not license. 
While the child in a remedial situation is given more liberty than 
it is possible to allow in a regular classroom, he is not free to do 
anything that he may suddenly decide to do. The term “ac- 
ceptance” means that the remedial worker accepts the child as 
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a worth-while human being with certain problems, one of which 
is difficulty in reading. It does not mean approving everything 
he does, and when unacceptable activity occurs the teacher must 
decide on the appropriate course of action. 

The three contributors of the above-named article feel that 
remedial reading situations, if properly conducted, can facilitate 
the achievement of a major goal of psychotherapy: to increase 
the individual’s realistic understanding and acceptance of himself 
as a worth-while human being with certain assets and capabili- 
ties, as well as liabilities and limitations. 


Workshop in “Guiding Growth in Christian Social living” 
for primary, intermediate and upper grade teachers will be of- 
fered by Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado, during its 
thirty-third annual summer session, June 25-August 4. Under 
the direction of three experienced educators—Sister Mary Fidelis, 
O.S.F., of Buffalo, New York; Sister Mary Johanna, S.S.N.D., of 
Rochester, New York, and a third Sister to be named later— 
six hours of credit (applicable to education or sociology) will 


be given to the participants. This workshop will be the first of 
its kind to be conducted in the Rocky Mountain region of the 
United States. 


Studies of the effectiveness of graphic materials in the ele- 
mentary grades yield data which are contradictory with respect 
to suggesting: (1) the relative effectiveness of graphs at a specific 
grade level and (2) the grade placement of graphs. This con- 
clusion was reached by M. S. Malton after analyzing the ten 
studies made during the last twenty-five years on the effective- 
ness of graphs. (A summary of Malton’s study is reported in 
the December, 1952, issue of the Journal of Educational Re- 
search. ) 

Malton is of the opinion that such conflicting evidence can 
offer little positive guidance for persons responsible for select- 
ing graphic materials. His conclusion may prove disappoint- 
ing to those who have been relying on the outcomes reported in 
one of the ten studies. On the other hand, notes Malton, edi- 
tors and other persons may be relieved to learn that existing 
research does not repudiate their grade placement of graphic 
materials. He points out that the important task of the editor 
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or teacher is to ascertain that a particular concept to be de- 
veloped is suitable to a specific grade. Once he makes this de- 
cision, the evidence at present suggests that any graph which 
can communicate this concept is equally suitable at any grade 
level. Probably one exception to this general principle would 
be the use of the line graph in the lower grades. Because the 
line graph is generally employed to represent trends and be- 
cause the study of trends is ordinarily beyond the maturity level 
of young pupils, this type of graph would not be used extensively 
in the primary grades. 

New religious instruction center for migrant Mexicans has 
been opened in Dallas, Texas. Four Carmelite Sisters, espe- 
cially trained in handling the problems of migrants from Mexico, 
were invited by Bishop Thomas K. Gorman of Dallas to staff 
the center. At present, the center offers afternoon religious in- 
struction for fifty public school children. Plans are being made 
for released-time religious education, adult religious instruction 
and home visitation by the Sisters. 


Development in young children of ability to tell time 
follows a definite pattern and increases consistently with age, 
reports D. Springer in the March issue of the Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, after an experiment conducted with children four, 
five and six years of age. The children participating in the study 
had received no instruction in school on how to tell time. The 
following general sequence of development is suggested by the 
experiment: 

First, the child is able to tell the time of activities which 
occur regularly in his daily schedule. Initially, descriptive terms 
are used, or a sequence of activities is cited; next, an unrea- 
sonable time is given; following this, a reasonable but incorrect 
time is given; and finally, the correct answer is forthcoming. 
Secondly, the child is able to tell time by a clock: the hours, 
then the half and quarter hours. Thirdly, he is able to set the 
clock: the hours, then the half and quarter hours. Fourthly, 
he is able to tell why the clock has two hands and how each 
operates. The explanations by children from four through six 
years of age reveal a difference in understanding, ranging from 
immature, animistic explanations to mature explanations com- 
parable to those which an adult would give. 
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“Know thyself” should be a major objective in elementary 
school education, asserts Dr. A. T. Jersild, psychologist at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in a study entitled “In Search 
of Self.” A large proportion of the young people now entering 
adulthood are burdened with anxiety, defensive attitudes to- 
ward themselves and others, inferiority, and other forms of self- 
disparagement because of unresolved childhood problems, con- 
tends the psychologist. 

As an explanation of the school’s role in promoting self- 
understanding, Jersild’s study is based on interviews with pupils 
and teachers, observation of classroom situations, recent psycho- 
logical and psychoanalytical research, and a study of what 3,000 
students (ranging from fourth grade to college) thought about 
their own characters and personalities. Dr. Jersild maintains 
that the school is second only to the home in influencing the 
child’s concept of himself. 

The school’s part in developing more meaningful teaching- 
learning situations depends on teachers who are aware of the 
psychological implications of their work and who can present 
the subject matter of their classes so that it will have significance 
to their pupils. This kind of teaching, Jersild concedes, pre- 
sents the teacher with many difficulties, particularly as chil- 
dren reveal their emotional problems. Since the teacher is the 
key to developing more self-understanding on the part of chil- 
dren, teacher-training programs should help the teacher to face 
his own conflicts and anxieties and to gain insight into the hid- 
den motives in his own approach to life, Dr. Jersild suggests. 
Methods of teaching reading to children and adult illiterates 
in countries which belong to UNESCO are being scrutinized in 
a study now in progress under the direction of William S. Gray 
of the University of Chicago. As part of the study, Dr. Gray 
will make an extensive tour of a number of European countries 
in order to observe on the spot how reading is being taught in 
these countries. The other major part of the study involves 
the analysis of more than one hundred readers used for the teach- 
ing of children and an equal number for adults. Not only the 
content but also the identification of the methods of reading 
represented in the readers are being analyzed. Assisting Dr. 
Gray are members of the staff of UNESCO. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


An estimated total of 49,500 classrooms in elementary and 
secondary schools were completed during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, according to the annual report of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education released last month. This number was short 
by 6,500 classrooms of the number needed merely to care for 
the 1,691,000 pupil enrollment increase between September 1, 
1951, and September 1, 1952, the report states. During the 
fiscal year 1952 the Office of Education issued permits and 
allocated controlled materials supporting educational construc- 
tion valued at $1,878,000,000; applications were approved for 
the construction of college and library facilities valued at 
$327,000,000. 

In 1952, teacher training institutions graduated 106,000 teach- 
ers, 96,000 at the A.B. degree level, and 10,000 below degree 
level yet meeting certification requirements in some of the States. 
In September, 1952, the number of additional teachers required 
to fill the places in the public schools left vacant by those who 
retired, died, left the profession because of marriage or to seek 
more attractive employment, and to provide for the increased 
enrollment, according to the report, is estimated at at least 160,- 
000. An estimate of the student enrollment in institutions pre- 
paring teachers indicates that the number of graduates will not 
increase in the years immediately ahead. 


If it has all the facts, the public can be relied upon to be 
fair and just in the matter of Catholic schools, Archbishop Joseph 
E. Ritter of St. Louis declared last month. Speaking on the 
topic “The Catholic School in the American Community” at a 
conference sponsored by the St. Louis Archdiocesan Councils 
of Catholic Men and Women, His Excellency pointed up the 
need for all Catholics to be thoroughly informed about their 
schools so that they can answer questions about them. 


Coordination of public school and private school effort in 
American education, a topic often voiced at educational meet- 
ings, is being given more consideration in a practical way today 
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in some educational circles than in the past decade. One prac- 
tical suggestion in the news lately is that the administrators of 
the two types of schools get together periodically to discuss 
their problems. The peculiar problems of each type of school, 
rather than problems common to both, ought to be the points 
of discussion. Favorable developments in one type of school 
may produce serious problems for the administrators of the 
other. Lack of codperation in exchanging information on locat- 
ing new school buildings, for example, may become seriously 
perplexing. Without information on what the private school 
authorities are going to do and when, some public school admin- 
istrators claim they cannot pinpoint the physical plant needs 
in a given area or neighborhood with the necessary accuracy. 
Construction of a private school in an area can draw large num- 
bers from the public school, rendering it more or less useless. 
And when the two schools are constructed almost simultaneous- 
ly, without either side seeking or giving information, the tax- 
payers may rightly question the wisdom of those they have 
placed over the educational program of the community. Failure 
to built a private school where one was foreseen in public school 
planning can cause the public school of the area to be over- 
crowded. Another phase of schooling in which the practice of 
some private schools is unduly annoying to public school ad- 
ministrators is the expelling of pupils in mid-term and their 
consequent transfer to the public school. It would take little 
on the part of the principals of the two schools to agree on an 
arrangement whereby such transfers as are necessary could be 
made with the least amount of confusion. 


A case against nuns teaching in the public school system 
of Kansas was dismissed last month by the Wichita District 
Court as “moot” on the grounds that use by the public school 
board of St. Anthony’s parish school, in which the nuns taught, 
had been withdrawn in February by St. Anthony’s parish. 


Devoted exclusively to producing Catholic records, Layos 
Records, a Hollywood firm, recently released its first record, 
“Act of Contrition.” The piece is performed by the Roger Wag- 
ner Chorale, with original music by Peter J. Korn. The com- 
pany is anxious for suggestions of materials to be recorded. 
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Nick’s Notes of Saint Nicholas School, Zanesville, Ohio, 
captured first-place honors in the elementary school periodical 
division in the Columbia Scholastic Press Association’s 1953 
competition, it was announced by Columbia University, New 
York, last month. Periodicals from 1,300 elementary schools all 
over the nation were entered in the contest. Nick’s Notes made 
third place in the association’s 1952 contest. St. Nicholas school 
is taught by the Franciscan Sisters of Christian Charity whose 
motherhouse is at Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


Three fellowships for study in Spain, from September 1, 1953, 
to July 1, 1954, were announced last month by the Institute of 
International Education, 1 East 67th Street at Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, New York. Both men and women graduate students in 
any field of the humanities are eligible. Grantees may study 
at a Spanish university of their choice. Each grant carries a 
stipend of $1,900, allocated approximately as follows: round- 
trip transportation, $500; maintenance, $1,000 for the academic 
year; university fees, $50; books and materials, $50; travel within 
Spain, $200; health and contingencies, $100. Students interested 
should write the institute for application blanks and for further 
details on information required. Closing date for filing appli- 
cations and supporting documents is May 8. 


A petition to ban Protestant Bible distribution in the public 
schools of Rutherford, New Jersey, was denied by Superior 
Court Judge J. Wallace Leyden last month. Catholic and Jewish 
parents had sought an injunction to prevent the distribution 
of the King James version of the New Testament in the schools. 
There would be no violation of any constitutional rights, the 
jurist ruled, by such distribution because acceptance of the 
books would be voluntary. The Rutherford board of education 
had stipulated, in granting permission to the Gideon Society to 
distribute the books last December, that the books be given 
only to pupils who brought approval slips signed by their 
parents. 


Public school teachers are attending lectures given by a nun 
in New Orleans. Sister M. Joanna, of St. Mary’s Dominican 
College, is giving them five weekly lectures on speech in the 
elementary school. 
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Religious teaching in American colleges was supported 
by the delegates to the Eighth National Conference on Higher 
Education, held last month in Chicago. At the close of the con- 
ference they said that they would “deplore any decision that 
would ban teaching of religion or an appropriate expression of it 
from the halls of learning or from the lives of students.” Con- 
ference resolutions stated that while “recognizing the principles 
of separation of Church and State, it also recognizes that man 
is spirit as well as matter.” The conference is sponsored by the 
Higher Education Department of the National Education As- 
sociation. Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president of Saint 
Louis University, and several other Catholic educators addressed 
the conference. 


Ursuline College of New Orleans will close at the end of the 
current school year, it was announced by college authorities 
last month. College facilities will be used for the expansion of 
Ursuline Academy, which has grown to such an extent that ap- 
plicants have been turned away because of lack of space and 


lack of teachers. The last commencement exercises of the col- 
lege, which was founded in 1927, will be held May 26, when 
twelve will be graduated. The fifty-six other students will be 
transferred to other colleges. 


A combined degree program in engineering for Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota, has been put into effect, it was announced 
last month. Pre-engineering students at St. Mary’s College may 
transfer to Marquette at the end of their third year to take the 
last two years of Marquette’s program. Marquette will grant 
degrees in civil, mechanical or electrical engineering to those 
who successfully complete the degree program. The program 
will also satisfy St. Mary’s requirements for a bachelor of science 
degree. 


One June graduate of each Catholic college in the East 
will be awarded a full-tuition scholarship by St. John’s University 
Law School, Brooklyn, New York. Applicants must be in the 
top ten per cent of their senior class, score a minimum of 575 
in the Law School Admission Test, and be selected by their col- 
lege president or dean to receive the award. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


GENERAL Psycuotocy by J. P. Guilford. 2d ed. New York: 

D. Van Nostrand Co., 1952. Pp. xii + 587. $5.00. 

If I were to accept a commission to write a book for the 
purpose of undermining American democracy, I think I should 
be very happy to have someone like J. P. Guilford as a col- 
laborator. Of course, such a man would be horrified at the sug- 
gestion and would refuse my offer. From then on, my problem 
would be to use the content and methods of books like Gen- 
eral Psychology without being too obvious about it. 

Here we have a book which is so scientific that it has to re- 
port on “what psychologists do” in place of resorting to defini- 
tion. Its continued use of scientific terminology and of refer- 
ences to empirical investigation induces an attitude of accept- 
ance on the part of the student. Then we come to matter such 
as that on page 132! Here our scientist tells us: 


Common sense also believes in ‘freedom of choice’ or ‘freedom of will’ 
to do as one chooses when faced with alternatives. From a scientific 
standpoint, there can be no undetermined choice. . .. Even so simple a 
choice as that in response to the instruction, ‘Choose any number between 
one and ten,’ is not free, but determined. 


Somehow, the empirical evidence to prove these statements got 
left out, but, the scientist has told you his findings. There just 
can't be any freedom of will. Why? Because we scientists 
say so. 

On the chance that some student may not have been condi- 
tioned satisfactorily for accepting the fact of determinism in 
its full sense and with its full implications from the straightfor- 
ward announcement, the next step is to set up a parody on a 
moralist’s argument and show that everything is all right with 
determinism. It is done beginning a little further down on the 
same page and on the next: 


The moralist will immediately ask the question, ‘If all actions are 
determined, how can there be any such thing as moral responsibility?’ 
The first impact of the belief that actions are fully determined has been 
unfortunate. Adolescents may conclude that because of this fact they 
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are not to blame for what they do, and they are therefore given free 
license to do as they please. . . 

The belief in the determinism of human actions does not mean that 
we should do away with morals or with punishment. It merely gives us 
a clearer insight as to how and why moral training should be brought 
about. Moral behavior is socially approved behavior. All of us who 
make up our society jointly decide what actions we want or do not want 
in other people. We can encourage desirable behavior in others, and 
discourage undesirable behavior, by applying some very simple psycho- 
logical rules: to see that desired actions are rewarded and undesired ones 
are not rewarded or punished. 


The section concludes, “This is the scientific way of looking at 
criminal behavior and its treatment”; reminding the student 
once more, it appears, of how antisocial he will be if he fails 
to go along with this very scientific line of thought. 

One doesn’t come right out and deny moral responsibility; 
one simply defends it in such a way as to deny it. One defines 
“moral” as merely socially approved behavior. Then one puts 
the responsibility into “all of us who make up our society” 
rather than in the man who is about to be determined to hang 
his wife. 

This is making light of the situation. While the world mourns 
the death of the great J. V. Stalin, while it recovers from the war 
brought on by Adolph Hitler, we ought to be able to see that 
men such as they were able to force social approval of their 
acts from their own societies. In the world of determinism they 
were truly great. Their deeds may have been morally wrong, 
i.e., socially disapproved, at one time, but they became right 
as their societies came more and more to approve what they had 
done and continued to do. 

Moreover, taking away from the human person his right of 
self-determination and putting the responsibility on “us who 
make up society” demands that our society make of itself a 
totalitarian and absolute state quite like the States run by Stalin 
and Hitler. How else can we jointly implement our decisions 
as to what other people are to do? 

Are we to believe that Americans of this day are so stupid 
as to let their conduct be determined by continually asking 
themselves, at least implicitly, “Will society approve?” or “What 
will people say?” Are we to abandon the notion that it is a 
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mark of character to be able to stand up for truth and justice 
even when it is unpopular to do so. 

Saint Paul pointed out long ago, in his first letter to the 
Corinthians, the futility of leading a good life if Christ be not 
risen from the dead. Most Americans will agree with him, in 
practice, in his statement in chapter xv, verse 19, that if it is 
only in this life that we have hope in Christ, we are the most 
miserable of all men. There isn’t any sense to leading a good 
life if there be no eternal sanction. 

If men are not free to determine their own conduct, if they 
are only made responsible by an everchanging society, and there 
is no absolute truth, no law, no sanction which endures, then 
there simply isn’t any reason at all why one type of behavior 
“ought” to be preferred over another. There isn’t even anyone 
who can do the preferring! 

Surely, American democracy and culture cannot survive long 
after we have indoctrinated our young people with such views. 
Every man with any ability and courage will find himself deter- 
mined to take his chances with the absolute state, knowing that 
if he gets caught a little painless poison can end it all. The 
chances of success aren’t too bad, either, although they will be 
less than in the good old days when most people still followed 
conscience, yet saw the rise of Hitler and Stalin. The competi- 
tion will be rugged. 

This reviewer does not charge the author of the work being 
discussed of wanting to destroy America. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that we realize the awful consequences of blind attach- 
ment to the fetish of a “science” which has proved itself too 
restricted by definition to be objective about the realities of life. 
If I define science as dealing exclusively with tables and chairs, 
then windows and walls are unscientific. It may be that some- 
one would allow me to proceed on the basis of such a definition. 
If he does, then I ought to be willing to reciprocate by making 
way in my thinking for non-scientific objective reality. Cer- 
tainly, I should not venture out to upset the whole country in 
my loyalty to my limited science! 

F. J. HouLawan. 
The Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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GENERAL EpucaTion 1n Action: A REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA 
Srupy oF GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE by B. 
Lamar Johnson. Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1952. Pp. xxvi + 409. $4.00. 

As the title may suggest to the reader this report is largely, 
though not exclusively, concerned with programs of general edu- 
cation which are currently in operation. 

In the early stages of this movement, which began during the 
nineteen-thirties, the attention of most enthusiasts for general 
education was centered upon the more basic problems—the na- 
ture, purposes, and goals of general education. These problems 
unfortunately have never been settled, but the movement pro- 
ceeds and there is much discussion today about specific pro- 
grams, however incongruous all this may seem. 

From the vantage point of Catholic education it is easy to see 
that unless there is agreement as to the origin, nature, and destiny 
of man it is futile to hope for unity in higher education. But, 
as most would agree, unity is the central purpose of general 
education. It is a quest for some sort of unity, now lacking in 
the liberal arts curriculum, a unity shattered, as many would 
say, through overspecialization. 

This reviewer would suggest that the roots of disunity lie 
much deeper. If overspecialization were the only factor, the 
problem would be relatively simple. The very difficulty which 
educators are currently experiencing in determining the content 
of general education is evidence of a disunity much more funda- 
mental. In the first place it should be evident that the process 
of disintegration in higher education commenced with the sc 
called Reformation. Secondly, we have secularized our colleges 
and eliminated religion as an integrating factor in the liberal 
arts curriculum. Thirdly, we have substituted for the philosophia 
perennis what amounts to a cafeteria of contradictory philos- 
ophies. Is it any wonder that there is no agreement in educa- 
tional circles on such fundamental and crucial issues as the 
origin, nature, and destiny of man? If the quest for unity is in 
earnest, it is about time that we face up to the problem in all 
its basic aspects. 

I would recommend the book, however, to all who are inter- 
ested in the problems of higher education, not that it sheds any 
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great light on the issues referred to above, but for the insight 
that it affords into the problems of education in the non-sec- 
tarian junior college. It should make the Catholic educator 
more appreciative of his advantages, in having at his disposal 
the unifying and integrating disciplines of theology and 
philosophy. 

BERNARD T. RaTTIGAN. 


The Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


PERSONS AND Persona.iry, An Introduction to Psychology by Sis- 
ter Annette Walters and Sister Kevin O'Hara. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. Pp. xix + 677. $4.75. 
Sister Annette and her collaborator, Sister Kevin, are to be 

congratulated for their excellent work in putting out Persons 

and Personality. Although they frankly state in the preface 
that theirs is a “partisan” approach, there is little evidence of 
this bias anywhere in the book. Rather, they have gone out 
of their way to avoid much of the partisanship which has bound 
most writers of textbooks in the field to worship at the shrines 
of exaggerated scientism, of all-embracing evolution, and of the 
various types of determinism. Only by avoiding such popular 
shams can one hope to achieve a truly honest approach to the 
interpretation of the data which research has made available. 
The authors have put together a comprehensive text. Begin- 
ning with a discussion of the nature and methods of psychology, 
they take up in the succeeding parts of the book: constitutional, 
environmental and personal factors that influence development; 
the human organism; dynamics of human adjustment; human ac- 
tivity and adjustment; stages of growth and development; per- 
| sonality and social psychology; maturity and old age; and, final- 

7 ly, the theoretical framework of psychology. 

Not only is the text comprehensive. It is also thoroughly 
objective. There is excellent coverage of research of recent times, 
selected, of course, on the basis of relevance and of the capacity 
of students taking an introductory course to understand. The 
terminology is that of current psychology. When current usage 
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differs notably from that of rational psychology, the difference 
is clearly explained. Where it seems helpful to draw from the 
fields of philosophy or theology for help in interpretation, it is 

Perhaps the charge could be substantiated that these sections 
involving philosophy are somewhat authoritarian and should be 
presented with more evidence. With regard to philosophy or 
theology the charge probably will be made. However, nearly 
every textbook in psychology presents materials on statistics in 
this same authoritarian manner. It is impossible to cover in a 
text such as this all of the substantiating evidence from allied 
fields. All that can be done is to present some relevant facts 
while leaving to the specialists in these fields the tasks of prov- 
ing and elaborating them. 


One section of the chapter on adulthood in our culture is 
singled out in this review for special mention. It treats of the 
adult woman in our culture and its contents should help to stay 
the trend, new in Catholic circles, towards advocating the co- 
education of the two sexes at all levels. It is a public secret, 
of course, that the only real argument for opening the doors of 
what have been colleges for men for the admission of young 
women is not one derived as in implication from our principles 
of Catholic education. There are in some instances other sound 
arguments, but the evidence is incontrovertible that the best 
place for a Catholic college girl is in one of our excellent Cath- 
olic colleges for women. 

Woman aren't men, nor are men women. The ordinary roles 
in life of the two sexes are different. Colleges built for men 
are conducted for the benefit of those who should carry out the 
masculine role. This sort of training is not best suited for young 
women. 


The authors of Persons and Personality do not mention the 
problem just referred to, but the evidence and point of view 


presented certainly have bearing on it. 
F, J. Houtanan. 


The Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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SAINT IRENAEUS, PROOF OF THE APOSTOLIC PREACHING, translated 
and annotated by Joseph P. Smith, S.J. Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Press; London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1952. 
Pp. 238. $3.25. 

St. Irenaeus may rightly be said to re-echo Apostolic teach- 
ing, especially since only one generation separates him from the 
Apostolic era. As bishop of Lyons toward the end of the second 
century, he manifested truly an Apostolic zeal in the administra- 
tion of his diocese. Above all, he was intent on preserving the 
integral teaching of Christ as handed down by the Apostles and 
their successors. His writings, no less than his preaching, reveal 
him as a lover of the truth—either by defending or preserving 
it from the contamination of Gnosticism or by presenting it posi- 
tively as the uninterrupted teaching of the Apostles and their 
successors. Hence, by reason of antiquity and by reason of the 
intrinsic excellence, the writings of Irenaeus are worthy of in- 
vestigation. 

Proof of the Apostolic Preaching was intended by Irenaeus as 
a positive establishment of the credentials of the true Church. 
It is actually a proof of the divine mission of the Church founded 
by Christ and spread by the Apostles. In current terminology 
it might be called a brief summary or a compendium of funda- 
mental theology, as presented in the second century. Its scope 
is actually to prove the credentials of the Church. 

In summary, the Proof treats the following: God and Creatures; 
the Fall and History of Redemption; Christ in the Old Law; 
and Christ in the New Law. As might be expected, Irenaeus 
places a strong emphasis on the fulfillment of the ancient 
prophecies in Christ. Perhaps the most interesting element in 
the entire work (from the historical point of view) is the state- 
ment of his Creed (or articles of faith), and associating the pro- 
fession of this Creed with the administration of Baptism. 

For many centuries this valuable patristic work had been 
consigned among the lost treasures of the early Church. In 
1904, it was finally discovered in an old Armenian version in the 
library of the Church of Our Lady in Erevan, now the capital 
of Soviet Armenia. This ancient manuscript was first published 
in 1907. Since that time it has been re-published and translated 
into several different languages. The English-speaking world 
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will be happy to see it presented as one of the volumes of the 
Ancient Christian Writers. 

Rev. Joseph P. Smith, S.J., professor in the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute in Rome, made the translation from the original, au- 
thentic Armenian version published first in 1907. His com- 
petence in the language as well as in patristic doctrine is readily 
recognized. The scholarly notes at the end of the text offer 
valuable analyses and clarifications of difficult and ambiguous 
passages. In some cases the notes serve as justification of neces- 
sary emendations of the text. 

Besides presenting a smooth, readable English translation and 
scholarly commentaries to the text in his lengthy footnotes, 
Father Smith offers also an erudite Introduction. In the Intro- 
duction Father Smith makes a complete analysis of the Proof, 
from the viewpoint of content, scope, style, theology, and literary 
character. 

Students of the early Christian writers as well as those who 
have an interest in Christian apologetics and in the history of 
Christian apologetics will find a treasure in this, the sixteenth 
volume of the Ancient Christian Writers. 

M. Scumovt, O.F.M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 
Washington, D.C. 


The University of Notre Dame will offer a special sequence 
of courses on Soviet communism in the fall semester. 

A catalog listing free, graded teaching materials on forest 
conservation may be secured from American Forest Products 
Industries, 1816 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Rules for cataloging all types of sound recordings are pre- 
sented in a new publication of the Library of Congress, entitled 
Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library of Congress: 
Phonorecords. It may be obtained free from the Library. 

“The Nature of a Job,” a new filmstrip produced by the Audio- 
Visual Materials Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich., 
considers the problems of finding the right job and attitudes 
toward work, and is for secondary school use. 
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“Thou shall sanctify the fiftieth year for 
it is the Year of Jubilee.”” Leviticus 25:8 


CONGRATULATIONS 
TO THE DELEGATES ATTENDING THE 


Golden Jubilee Convention 
of the 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


from the 
F. W. Maaloe Organization 


For 30 of the 50 years your organization has been in existence, 
we have been serving the church and her institutions with distinc- 
tion in the raising of capital funds. 

Literally hundreds of disciplined, dignified appeals which al- 
ways respects the precepts and traditions of the church have been 
conducted for 


Parochial Schools Churches 
High Schools Convents 
Academies Rectories 


As you continue to serve Spiritual, Educational and Social Pro- 
gress through Holy Mother Church, we hope to continue having 
the honor and privilege of serving Her and Her Institutions. 


Consultation is welcomed and always at our expense. 


1923 F. W. MAALOE ORGANIZATION 1953 


Counselors at Fund Raising and Public Relations 
Manokin Maryland 


Telephone: Princess Anne 153W12 


America’s Oldest Firm in the Field of Catholic Fund Raising 
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